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KAZIMIERZ WIERZYNSKI 


ARTUR RODZINSKI (1892-1958): 
TRIBUTE OF A FRIEND 


Artur Rodzifiski was one of the most brilliant of contemporary 
conductors, ranking with Toscanini, Koussevitzky, and Stokowski. His 
organizational talents were unsurpassed: he took over undisciplined 
orchestras and transformed them into precision instruments. Such a 
talent is as rare as it is indispensable. The conductor must be able to 
direct a hundred different personal talents, each with his own approach 
to art; he must mold them into a harmonious whole, impose on them 
a common style, inform them with his own spirit. I saw Rodzifski 
at work in Los Angeles, in Cleveland, and in New York: each time it 
was like witnessing a miracle. 

Rodzifiski communicated his vitality, clarity and precision to every- 
thing he touched. Thanks to his vast knowledge he was equally at 
home in classical and modern music. He loved Mozart and Beethoven's 
“Mozartian” symphonies, he was fond of Schumann, Berlioz, Richard 
Strauss, and modern Polish and Russian composers. He had a particular 
predilection for vast and complex forms—choral works, oratorios, 
operas—which gave him an opportunity to exercise his uncommon gift 
for logic and architectonics. 

However, it is for others to give a complete technical appreciation 
of Rodzifiski the great musician and conductor. I shall confine myself 
to Rodzifski the man—one of the most extraordinary human beings I 
have ever known. I was close to him for many years. 

Rodzifiski radiated energy and passion. He boldly attacked the most 
difficult tasks with a. concentrated enthusiasm that inspired everyone. 
This was all the more admirable because his energy was not that of a 
fanatic with an idée fixe, dogmatic and adamant. Quite the opposite. 
Rodzifiski could be uncertain; he even had periods of depression. But 
his capacity for regeneration always carried him to new heights of 
achievement. 

His was a restless mind, constantly searching, never complacent. 
Hence his mercurial traits: his variable moods, his sudden tempers, 
his moving from place to place. But this very restlessness, made up of 
throbbing nerves, of impulses of bold courage, was the source of his 


strength. 
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He had an exceptionally sharp intelligence that quickly found its way 
to the heart of the most baffling problems and situations; he knew 
how to unravel a complication and reduce it to a simple, practical 
“what, how and where.” He was intoxicated with ideas, he was always 
nursing countless projects for the near and distant future. He was 
always bubbling over with them, discarding some, conceiving others, 
ever more unexpected and dazzling. With him everything could change 
overnight—contracts, concert tours, personal plans. 

In the company of other celebrities he was unassuming, absorbed in 
himself, oblivious of the glitter around him. He tended to underestimate 
himself, praise made him uncomfortable. He had to be urged to con- 
cern himself with “publicity,” he made no effort to seek personal con- 
tacts. He was no sybarite. It was easy for him to live frugally, like a 
student; he often dressed negligently, and was often content to eat 
“snacks.” 

He had a great need for affection and devotion—a need abundantly 
provided for by his family; but he had just as great a need for solitude. 
He spent hours on end alone in his studio listening to records, and he 
read voraciously, usually at night, often until dawn. He liked physical 
work, as an outlet for his overflowing energy. Wherever he lived he had 
a workshop, which he kept as impeccable as an operating room in a 
hospital. On his estate at Stockbridge he often disappeared for hours 
and would be found clearing thickets and underbrush. Later, when 
he bought a former golf course at Lake Placid, he worked like a 
lumberjack chopping trees in the surrounding woods. 

At such times he day-dreamed about future building plans, which 
were constantly changing. At Stockbridge he started a goat farm, and 
planned to supply goat’s milk to New York, 200 miles away. At Lake 
Placid he talked about clubs, hotels, and I don’t remember what else. 
He constructed a glass hive outside a window and studied the life of 
the bees day and night: he embarked upon bee-keeping. He was par- 
ticularly fascinated by inventions. Among many other projects, he 
pondered about recording music on films; on this he consulted special- 
ists, he looked for partners and was ready to invest heavily. 

He had the fantasy of a man of the Renaissance. His imagination 
was always active. Like Leonardo da Vinci he dreamed not for the 
mere sake of dreaming: even his most far-reaching ideas were not be- 
yond realization. In his company, one felt that there is no such thing 
as a pure fantasy, that everything is possible. 

Toward the end of each summer, when a new artistic season was 
about to begin, he became all conductor, preparing his programs down 
to the last detail, leaving nothing to chance. He listed the titles of the 
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works he intended to have performed, combining them with the dates 
of the concerts in such a way as to make a blueprint of the entire season. 
He weighed everything carefully—the quality of the works to be 
performed, the personalities of the soloists, the requirements of the 
boards of trustees, the taste of the public. He subjected the most 
immaterial of arts to the hard laws of necessity. At such moments he 
profited from his youthful legal studies. 

He welcomed new talents as only a great talent can welcome them. 
He was happy over each of his discoveries, and generously encouraged 
and assisted the young. It would be impossible to enumerate all such 
cases. The most important, perhaps, was the appointment of Leonard 
Bernstein as assistant conductor of the New York orchestra, which 
opened a great career to this previously unknown young Boston musician. 
After Rodzifiski’s death, when the American orchestras paid him tribute, 
Bernstein dedicated to him a performance of Schumann’s D-minor 
symphony in New York; and Matcuzynski, Chopin’s Sonata in B-minor 
(with the funeral march) at a recital in Chicago. 

Rodzifiski was born in Dalmatia, but he belonged to Lwéw, a city 
to which it is impossible to be unfaithful. Today Lwéw is under Soviet 
rule, and its past has become half mythical. The easternmost outpost 
of Polish culture, this former capital of Galicia was one of the three 
or four Polish cities with an autonomous intellectual and artistic life. 
It was a city that fascinated my own youth, and Artur Rodzifski and 
I never tired reminiscing about its streets, parks, actresses, singers, and 
poets. This was the Lwéw of Gall and Niewiadomski, the former famous 
for his poems written on napkins at the Naftula café, and the latter for 
his musical reviews in Stowo Polskie. This was the Lwéw where brilliant 
virtuosos headed by Sarasate and Yssaye gave concerts in the old Skarb- 
kowski theater, the Lwéw of Pawlikowski’s opera, the Lwéw where 
the famous Italian tenor, August Dieni, came for six appearances but 
stayed for thirty-five years, and where Rodzinski played the piano and 
conducted the celebrated Academic Choir. All his youth he lived in 
the closest intimacy with his younger brother Richard, whose premature 
death he could never forget, and whose name he gave to his second 
son. : 

It was from Lwéw that he set out into the world. His first stop was 
Warsaw, around 1921. He associated with a group of poets; we met 
in cafés, and even then he had told me that something was driving 
him, and that he could not wait to pack his bags and move on. He did 
not have to wait long. He left the Warsaw opera in 1925, brought 
to America by Stokowski who, enthusiastic about his conducting of Die 
Meistersinger, engaged him as assistant conductor of the Philadelphia 
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Orchestra. Then he worked in the Curtiss Institute, and one night in 
March 1929 I saw him in New York. This was our first meeting in 
America. I had gone with the Paul Kochanskis to a concert at Carnegie 
Hall, at which Rodzinski introduced his pupil, the young cellist Tibor 
de Macula. Immediately after the concert, half dazed with excitement, 
shaking hands right and left, he rushed as he was, in white tie and tails, 
to Grand Central, to catch a train for Los Angeles. Once again, some- 
thing was driving him on. 

For twenty-five years he rushed all over America. Everywhere he 
carried with him relics of Poland—mountaineers’ rugs, photographs of 
Lwéw, the nostalgia of Malczewski’s landscapes. When he built his 
house at Lake Placid, he insisted that the local architect make it look 
like a house at Zakopane. After the war he worked a miracle: he 
succeeded in bringing his mother from Lwéw to live with him. 

In the course of these twenty-five years the former conductor of the 
Academic Choir gained everything that can be gained by the baton— 
a great name, recognition, prosperity. His path was not easy. But he 
persisted, undaunted by obstacles. He was capable of constant renewal, 
a man of continual transformations. 

He left the United States in 1952. He conducted the Rome radio 
for five years; he broadcast the Stabat Mater to Poland, played with 
Henryk Szeryng the two Szymanowski violin concertos, conducted at 
La Scala, made records in London, prepared the world’s first perfor- 
mance of Prokofiev's War and Peace in Florence, and gave a concert at 
the Vatican, the last concert attended by Pope Pius XII. His appearances 
were closely followed in America, he was reviewed at great length, news 
dispatches reported the great first performances. 

The last time he conducted was at the Lyric Opera in Chicago, where 
he staged Tristan and Isolde. He was received with frantic applause, 
the press spoke of him in unprecedented superlatives. The first per- 
formance was given on November 1, 1958. Twenty-eight days later he 
died in a hospital in Boston. He was buried at Lake Placid where his 
mother lies, in a place of high blue mountains and fragrant balsams 
and firs. During the funeral the shops in the town were closed, and 
traffic was suspended. 


For sixty-six years his heart had worked continually, for the last ten 
years it was sick, weakened, tired. He refused to resign himself to this 
weakness, he concealed it and fought it. He took refuge in the joy and 
richness of his inexhaustible projects, he was planning to go to Poland 
to help Szyfman organize the Warsaw opera, and he was to stage 
Lady Macbeth of Mtzensk at La Scala—it was he who had brought 
the opera from Russia thus introducing Shostakovich into Western reper- 
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tories. But in the chamber of his heart there lurked uncontrollable 
anxieties. Each performance of Tristan and Isolde strained his physical 
endurance and awakened his fears. In the last act, when Tristan dies 
to the measured beat of the drums, he could hear in them the pounding 
of his own sick heart, and would say that his death was approaching. 
He was not mistaken. 

I have received countless marks of friendship from Rodzifiski over 
many years, from our first meeting before the war, throughout my stay 
in America during and after the war. I spent several months in his 
home. I felt like one of his family, admitted to all its joys and sorrows. 
He suggested to me the idea of writing my Life of Chopin, encouraging 
me and helping me in my work. 

There was a time when it seemed that I could be of some use to 
him. I was told that I had a calming effect on him, and helped him 
to master his depressions. I do not know whether this was actually the 
case. Rodzifski was surrounded by the most devoted love, he had a 
wife full of light and magic, and she alone could accompany him in 
the complicated shiftings of his moods. All I have been left with is 
a feeling of loss. 

If death ever comes “in time,” perhaps it was so in this case. The 
post mortem revealed that his heart had long been overstrained. Had 
he survived the fatal attack, work would have been forbidden him; and 
outside of music, where in what world, could he have found his longed- 
for peace? 

He has found it at last, after a difficult and great life, the last con- 
quest, as it were, that had eluded his strength. Now he has everything. 
But for us, the void is growing ever greater and the drums of Tristan 
beat louder and louder. 











JERZY S. GOLOS 


POLISH INFLUENCES IN RUSSIAN MUSIC BEFORE 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Contacts between Polish and Russian music in the nineteenth century 
are relatively well-known. Polish composers had been active in Russia 
ot at least maintained contacts with their Russian colleagues and, on the 
cther hand, Russian composers visited Poland or were interested in 
Polish music. To mention a few, Koztowski, Oginski, Szymanowska, 
Moniuszko, and Wieniawski on the Polish side, and Glinka, Cui 
(Moniuszko’s pupil), and Rimsky-Korsakov on the Russian side. These, 
however, were not the first Russo-Polish musical contacts, which go 
as far back as the sixteenth century, but are not, generally speaking, 
well-known. Let us, therefore, examine these early stages in the history 
of Russo-Polish musical relations.’ 

There were two ways Western influence could penetrate Russia, the 
direct one, through the immediate contact with West European musi- 
cians and composers, and the indirect one, through the assistance of 
neighboring countries, which had already assimilated Western culture 
and music, and through the assistance of foreign settlements in Russia. 
These two ways correspond roughly to the two phases in the history of 
Russian music, when Western influences became prominent (i.e. in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries). The indirect way prevailed in, 
the seventeenth century. The direct contact greatly widened after Peter 
the Great (1686-1725) elevated Russia to the position of a great 
European power. Of course, in the first and second phases both direct 
and indirect contacts were established, only in different proportions. 
Contacts with Western music and with Western culture in general were 
meager before 1600. As Clarence Manning points out: 

1For the nineteenth-century contacts see Igor Belza, Iz istorii russko-polskikh 
muzykalnykh sviazei (From the History of Russo-Polish Musical Connections), 
Moscow, 1955. 

2 Musical entertainments at the court were introduced by Sophia Paleologos, a 
Greek Princess who lived for some time in Venice, married (in 1472) to Tsar Ivan 
III (1462-1505). Following the Byzantine example there must have been an organ, 
for in 1490 we find in Moscow an organist, Johannes Salvator, a monk of the 


Augustinian order. Organs and virginals were among the gifts sent by Queen Elisabeth 
to Tsar Feodor. 
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It is in the seventeenth century that we first detect the stirrings of the 
new tendencies side by side with the traditions of the medieval Muscovite 
culture. That died hard and slowly, if indeed it ever fully passed away. It 
lived on in the chapbooks of the day. It lingered among the Old Believers 
and their sympathizers... 


In this period contacts with Western music were mostly indirect and of 
two kinds: through Poland, and the German settlement in Moscow, the 
so-called Nemetskaia sloboda.* 

Relations with Polish culture were on the increase from the reign 
of Prince Vassily III (son of Ivan III), who favored contacts with the 
West, and with Poland in particular. The influence from the latter 
country came either directly, or via the Ukraine. From Poland came 
such instruments as the archlute and violin, which, together with other 
Western instruments, were quickly adopted in the Ukraine and subse- 
quently in Russia proper. 

The influence of Western culture, including music, in its Polish form 
was great during the short reign of Dimitri the Impostor, whose consort, 
Marina, came from a Polish aristocratic family. It started as a semi- 
private enterprise of her ambitious father (Palatine Mniszech) in which 
many adventurous nobles and a great number of Ukrainian Cossacks 
took part. One writer thus characterized the cultural aspect of this 
“invasion” :® 

The Troublous Times, the “Smutnoe Vremya,” that followed the death 
of Boris Godunov in 1604, caused the first break in the iron wall that Moscow 
had erected around its domain. The False Dimitri was surrounded by Poles. 
For a while Polish troops occupied the Kremlin and the people of Moscow 
had a glimpse of a new world of which they had previously known almost 
nothing. 


Musical events formed an important part of court life. The cere- 
monial entrance through Kremlin gates was accompanied by a concerto 
for brass ensemble, a type of ceremony widely used in the W’est, but 
unknown as yet, in Moscow.® The marriage of Dimitri and Marina was 


3Clarence A. Manning, Anthology of Eighteenth Century Russian Litterature, 
New York, 1951, pp. If. 

4The term mnemets could mean any Westerner as well as a German. The settle- 
ment was inhabited by foreign mercenaries, mostly Germans. 

5 Manning, op. cit., p. 2 

6“. Dimitri war ein Mann europaischer Kultur. Sein Einzug in Moskau... 
wurde mit einem noch nie dagewesenen Pomp gefeiert. Zum erstenmal hérte man 
in Moskau ein Orchester aus Trompeten. Es waren wahrscheinlich Polen die 
zusammen mit Dimitri nach Moskau gekommen waren. Wie dem auch sei: die 
neuartige musikalische Veranstaltung hatte einen ungeheuren Erfolg, die Zeit- 
genossen konnten sich dem Zauber des wunderbaren Konzerts nicht entziehen. Auch 
am Hofe des neuen Zaren fanden zahlreiche musikailsche Veranstaltungen statt.” 
Alexander von Andreevsky, Dilettanten und Geniuses: Geschichte der russischen 
Musik, Berlin, 1951, p. 21. See also Nicolai Findeisen, Ocherki po istorit muzyki v 
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followed by a series of court bails and masquerades, modelled on those 
arranged at the Polish court. Musical entertainments, theatrical plays, 
etc. went on at an increased pace, their novelty annoying a number of 
hostile nobles and the superstitious populace. The sudden introduction 
of new customs and ideas to the conservative society contributed greatly 
to the downfall of the False Dimitri. Actually, Dimitri’s ideas were very 
much like those of Peter the Great, a hundred years earlier, and met 
with exactly the same objections. Like Dimitri, Peter, now called the 
founder of the modern Russian state, was accused of witchcraft and was 
called an Antichrist by the same society which murdered the pretender.” 
In spite of the overall hostility toward foreign ideas, 


... there was created a steadily increasing number of far-sighted leaders who 
realized that the future of the country required the consideration of foreign 
ideas and their adaptation to Russian life.® 


Besides, some of these foreign things were not as repulsive and nefarious 
as they first appeared to the conservative Muscovites. Music and theatre, 
for instance, proved to be very attractive and soon the very amusement 
for which Vassily Shuiskii blamed his ill-fated predecessor, Dimitri, 
again became fashionable at the court Tsar Mikhail Feodorovich (1613- 
1645), only seven years after Dimitri’s death. 

Curiously enough, the instrument which enjoyed great popularity at 
the court and in aristocratic circles, was the organ. A number of foreign 
organ builders and organists appeared in Moscow. Among the first organ 
builders was Jerzy Proskurowski, a Pole, who served at the court of 
Tsar Mikhail Feodorovich, at the time of the latter’s second marriage 
(1626). Four builders came from the Netherlands, and soon they were 
succeeded by another Pole, Bogdan Zawalski (c. 1638). At the court 
of Mikhail’s successor, Alexis Mikhailovich (1645-1676) served a Polish 
crganist from Smolensk, Kazimierz Wasilewski, a man of “noble ex- 
traction,’ who was active around 1670.° 

Besides court organists, there were organists attached to the German 





Rossii (Essays on the History of Music in Russia), Moscow, 1928, vol. II, p. 252; 
Aloys R. Mooser, Annales de la musique et des musiciens en Russie au XVIlIme 
siécle, 3 vols., Geneva, 1948-1951, vol. I, p. 19. Concerning the musicians in Dimitri’s 
entourage, Moser quotes a contemporary report of Isaak Massa: “Ces musiciens— 
ajoute-t-il—c’est le voiévode de Sandomir [pére de Marina} qui, de Pologne, les 
avait amenés 4 Moscou. Il avait parmi eux, outre les Polonais, des Italiens, des 
Allemands et des Brabancons.” 

7 One writer thus characterized the tragic end of Dimitri: “Am 17. Mai 1606 
wurde Dimitri von der Bojarenpartei, die in ihm einen gefahrlichen Neurer sah, 
auf bestialische Weise ermordet. Man steckte dem Toten eine Fléte in den Mund. 
Dieser Hohn war symbolisch. So verhéhnte das reaktionare Bojarentum die ‘teuflische’ 
Kunst der Musik!” ae ie op. cit. p. 21. 

8 Manning, op. cit., 
9 Findeisen, op. c#t., So. 4507 and 310f. 
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Protestant Churches in Moscow. In addition to their ecclesiastical duties 
they participated in the secular musical events organized by the court 
circles. Not all of them were of German nationality. Thus, for example, 
a German cantor from Miihlhausen, Iustus Mertz (active between 1668- 
1671), was succeeded by a Polish organist, Szymon Gutowski who also 
participated in the plays given at the court, directing an orchestra which 
he himself organized."® 

The idea of part-singing had not been completely unknown to Russians 
before the seventeenth century, as some historians used to believe. Ivan, 
the Terrible allegedly ordered the adoption of Western-type part singing 
in his court chapel about 1550, but even this date seems to be a little 
too late in view of the fact that some true polyphonic settings of the 
liturgical chants come from the fifteenth century. They are recorded in 
the neumatic notation which is ill-suited for part music, a circumstance 
which undoubtedly hindered further development of this early poly- 
phony.’ At first a new voice had been added above the chant melody, 
then a third voice had been added, below the chant which served the 
same purpose as the tenor or cantus firmus in Western polyphony. 
The resulting polyphonic composition reminds one of the style of thir- 
teenth century West European polyphony. To what extent they are 
related is not entirely clear, but both the compositional method and the 
artistic principles (importance of the individual lines, prominence of 
fifths and fourths as the basic intervals) seem to suggest a definite 
connection.’” 

The following statement may be a little exaggerated as far as the 
alleged lack of polyphony is concerned, but, since the seventeenth cen- 
tury style was so radically different from what was encountered earlier, 
this view is partly true: 


As a result of its ignorance and tardiness, in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century Russia had to acquire from the West both the lineal notation 
and polyphonic choral singing. These innovations were introduced to Moscow 
by Kievan Russia, which had already adopted them from Poland. We know 
that all the contemporary influences both in literature and architecture came 
through the same channel.'* 


10 [bid., p. 320. See also Yury Arbatsky, Etiudy po sstorsi russkos muzyks (Essays 
on the History of Russian Music), New York. 1956. His name is given as Gutkowski 
in the latter source. 

11 For more information on this subject (including musical examples) see T. V. 
Popova in Istoria russkoi muzyki (A History of Russian Music) Moscow, 1957, 
chapter four, pp. 56-60; and Viktor Beliaev, “Early Russian Polyphony” in Studia 
memoriae Belae Barték sacra, Budapest, 1956, pp. 307-336. 

12 Findeisen admits the possibility of an early sixteenth-century Latin treatise by 
Sebastian of Felsztyn being known in Russia. (Findeisen. op. cét., p. 89). 

13 Paul Miliukov, Outlines of Russian Culture, Part III, Philadelphia, 1942, p. 
103. 
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This influence caused a real revolution in the sphere of sacred music 
and proved disastrous for the ancient chant. With the adoption of staff 
notation and polyphonic singing old notation was gradually abandoned, 
causing at the same time an almost complete loss of the old chant tradi- 
tion. This was replaced by part-singing of new music or harmonized 
arrangements of old chants, in spite of a strong opposition on the part 
of the conservative clergy and the people. The most outspoken enemy 
of this innovation was Archpriest Avvakum, leader of the opposition 
against Patriarch Nikon and his reforms. In 1665 Avvakum attacked 
the alleged “Latinization” of some Moscow churches, and especially the 
singing: 

In many of the churches at Moscow they sing songs instead of sacred 


chants... wave their hands, shake their heads, and stamp their feet as do 
the Latin organists.!* 


In spite of his protest, the tremendous popularity of the new style, iden- 
tified there with Polish music, could not be forestalled. Those in favor 
were mainly people attached to the court and the singers themselves. 
Indeed, the fashion for everything Polish went even further. With the 
adoption of “Polish music” the singers changed their traditional attire 
for the Polish costume.’® In 1664, the already mentioned Patriarch 
Nikon, who possessed a sizable musical collection, ordered copies of 
several polyphonic works by “Milewski” (ie., Marcin Mielczewski, d. 
1651) with the idea of acquainting himself better with Polish music.’® 

The Polish Psalter of 1580, with text by Jan Kochanowski and music 
by Mikotaj Gomdtka proved to be very popular not only in Poland, but 
also in Russia where its great literary as well as musical value was 
quickly noticed. Kochanowski’s unprecedented, highly poetical transla- 
tion of the psalms served as an incentive to Russian poets, and Gométka’s 
excellent polyphonic settings stimulated interest in choral polyphony. 
Simeon Polotskii witnessed this popularity and mentioned it in the 
preface to his own translation of the psalms (Psaltyr rifmotvornoi, 


Moscow, 1680): 


...I have seen books printed in a Slavic tongue related to ours, the Polish 
language, containing a rhymed translation of the Psalter, which is being 
circulated not only in Polish lands, but also in the Imperial city of Moscow.!? 


14 Thid., p. 104. 

15° "Uviechenle bylo tak silno, chto dazhe vaieshnost’ tserkovnykh pevtsov, prezhde 
borodatykh i odietykh v polukaftania, byla izmienena pereodevanem ikh v polskuiu 
edezhdu s zakinutymi nazad razrieznymi rukavami.” S. Smolenskii, Azbuka znamien- 
nazo pienia startsa Aleksandra Mezentsa, Kezan, 1888, p. 41. 

16 Findeisen, op. cit., p. XXV; and Igor Belza, Istoria polskoi muzykalnoi kultury 
(A History of Polish Musical Culture), vol. I, Moscow, 1954, p. 118. 

17“... vidiekh i na priiskrnem nashemu slavenskomu iazku dialiekte polskom 
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Further in the same preface, addressed to Tsar Feodor Alekseevich, 
Polotskii clearly expressed his and his contemporaries’ fondness of the 
Polish model, speaking about its “...sweet and harmonious sonority.”?* 
His indebtedness to the Polish original is attested by another passage in 
which he discusses the difficulties encountered in the process of trans- 
lation, arising from the differences between Polish and Russian verse 
or his unfamiliarity with some of the music. It is desirable, he says, 
that the psalms thus translated be set to music.” It is, therefore, quite 
apparent that the psalms of the Polish Psalter were sung in the original 
language, especially in Southern Russia and in the Ukraine, where 
knowledge of Polish was not uncommon, or at least the melodies were 
known if Polotskii tried to fit his translation to the existing melodies. 
That such a phenomenon would not represent something unusual in 
that region is confirmed by Findeisen: 


Borrowing came to such an extent that in a preserved text of a play, 
“Scenes of Christ's Passion,’ by Dimitri Rostovsky (1651-1701), performed 
in Kiev, one of the two vocal numbers in that Passion play was sung in 
Polish.*° 


As early as the third decade of the seventeenth cenutry the older 
types of non-liturgical spiritual chants (stikby dukhovnye, pokaialnye, 
umilennye) wete being replaced by kanty (cf. Italian canti) and psalmy, 
both meant for private worship and both borrowed from Poland where 
they had already flourished in the sixteenth century. There are examples 
of Polish melodies being sung to Russian words." Whole church- 
approved collections of such polyphonic, spiritual songs had been pub- 
lished in the Bogoglasnik, the first edition of which appeared in Cracow, 
in 1631. The so-called South Russian fraternities were responsible for 
the popularization of this music in Russia. Later, local musicians com- 
posed new versions, which were mostly three-part and very simple. 

At this point it is desirable to elucidate further on the role of Kievan 
Rus’ also known as the’ Ukraine which, while remaining mostly Ortho- 





knigi pechatnyia, psaltir stikhotvorno prelozhennuiu soderzhashchyia, ne mochiiu 
vo stranakh polskikh, no i v tsarstvuiushchem gradie Moskvie obnosimyia.” Quoted 
in Smolenskii, op. cét., p. 41. 

18 “Pache- zhe vo velitsiei Rossii, v samom tsarstvuiushchem i bogospasaemom 
gtadie Moskvie vozliublshe sladkoe i soglasnoe pienie polskia psaltiri stikhotvorno 
prelosheanyss, obykosha tyia psalmy pieti...” Ibs 

“Ne vsiakago ubo psalma polskago pieniiu togozhde chisla slavenskii podlo- 
haaien zMamenii mozhet sootvetstvovati, iako ne vsia tiem-zhe prevedokh rodom 
stikhovnym, ovo za trudnost’ prevozhdeniia, ovo iako ne vsiekh mi psalmov polskikh 
glasy sut’ izviestny. Obache vo iniekh psalmiekh po tomu rodu prevedennykh, 
moshchno est’ zhelaemoe podlozhiti pienie.” Ibsd. 

20 Findeisen, op. cét., p. 343. 

21V. Keldysh. Istori2a russkoi muzyki (A History of Russian Music), Moscow, 
1948, vol. I, p. 119. 
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dox, became for a long time a part of the Polish-Lithuanian state. Close 
associations with Poland inevitably resulted in cultural intercourse. 


...from the Polish society in which the more cultured and aristocratic 
families moved, they acquired an appreciation of Western culture in its 
Polish form.?? 


The Academy of Kiev (founded by the Metropolitan Peter Mohyla in 
1632) was modelled on Western institutions of that type, particularly 
on the Jesuit schools in Poland. Latin was adopted as the language of 
instruction and the study of Latin classics formed a large portion of the 
curriculum. In line with Jesuit educational precepts some training in 
dramatic arts was included. School dramas, foreign or written by the 
professors, had been performed. Their subjects were either religious or 
mythological, the latter drawn mainly from late Latin mythology. Later, 
the lives and deeds of national heroes were also taken as subjects for 
these plays. The first Russian poems (not to be confused with those 
written in Old-Church Slavic) were written by the members of this 
school. Again, Polish influence asserted itself in the adoption of the 
syllabic verses. As Manning notes: 


This, with lines of varying length, had a fixed caesura, a definite number 
of syllables, and an invariable rule that the last foot had to be a trochee. No 
attention was paid to the accents of the words except in the last. foot. This 
system, borrowed from French, was well adapted to Polish with the fixed 
accent on the penult of all words, but it was very awkward in the case of 
East Slavic or Church Slavic, where the accent was free. Still it was the fashion 
and syllabic verse became the mark of an educated man.2? 


In spite of bitter opposition on the part of conservatives, Tsar Alexis, 
under the influence of Patriarch Nikon, began, in 1648, to invite Kievan 
scholars to Moscow.** They, in turn, were instrumental in the founda- 
tion of the Slav-Greek-Latin School of Moscow. Among the scholars 
who came to that city was Simeon Polotskii, mentioned earlier in connec- 
tion with the psalter, an eminent writer and poet who advocated the 
cause of Western, ie., Polish literature and music. His position was a 
very influential one because of personal contacts in court circles and 
the Tsar’s family. 








22 Manning, op. cit., p. 2. 
23 Ibid., p. 3. . 

24 Arthur Pougin, A Short History of Russian Music, London, 1915, p. 10. On 
page 10 there is a quotation from Platon de Waxel, Journal de Saint-Petershourg, 
July 23-August 4, 1881. concerning the degree of Polish influence: “The Tsar 
Alexis, who, like his son, Peter the Great, was fond of singing in church, summoned 
some musicians from Kiev, who introduced modern notation into his chapel. Vocal 
music in eight, twelve, and even twenty-four parts soon had such a success that the 
court singers began to give performances outside the palace. They learned a number 
of Polish hymns, which were translated into Russian by the celebrated Simeon de 
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Thus the Kievan tradition as transplanted to Moscow was an Orthodox 
tradition, heavily colored by Renaissance and Scholastic Latin and Polish 
thought with a considerable amount of French culture, as interpreted in 
Poland, thrown in. It was formal and mythological in character and en- 
couraged rhetorical and artificial studies, but it was far superior to anything 
that was known in Moscow a century earlier.2® 


Up to the second half of the seventeenth century, the struggle between, 
the old and the new went on solely on an emotional level. Advocates 
of part-singing could not present any intellectual arguments besides a 
shder attraction to the full sonority, pulsating rhythm, and variety 
offered by the opposition of choral and solo sections. They did not 
know the theoretical side of Western music sufficiently. 

The defenders of the old monophonic chant came mostly from the 
ranks of the Old Believers who held any other music in contempt. They 
linked the new music with the idea of heresy and called it an invention 
of the devil. Thus, upon hearing that part-singing was notated on 
staves and used keys (clefs), they immediately called the keys devilish. 

Among the first to display some knowledge of the system was Tikhon 
Makarevskii who in his treatise gave an elementary textbook of part- 
singing. It was not, however, before the appearance of Nikolai Diletskii’s 
work that a profound knowledge of western music was first expounded 
in Russian and thus made available to a large number of singers, musi- 
cians, and amateurs. 

Diletskii (c.1630—c.1690), a native of Kiev,”° pursued theoretical 
studies at Wilno University and learned composition from Polish com- 
posers whom he mentions in a treatise to be discussed presently. Upon 
completion of his studies, he held a position of choirmaster in Wilno 
and Smolefisk. Later, Diletskii settled in Kiev, where he found a sup- 
porter, Gregory Stroganoff. Besides a number of compositions, his most 
important work is a treatise on music, first written in Polish and pub- 
lished in Wilno (1675), from which the two Russian versions were 
prepared.*" The Moscow edition (1679) was, for the most part, a trans- 
lation of the Polish ofiginal with explanatory passages, indispensable 
for the Russian reader, added. 





Polotsk and set to music by the singer Vasily Titov; they also sang music written 
by Polish composers.” The same in the original French is found in Pougin’s Essaé 
historique sur la Musique en Russie, Turin, 1897, from which the English edition 
was translated. 

25 Manning, op. cit., p. 3. oa ' ? : ‘ 

26 For more biographical details see: F. J. Fétis, Biographie universelle des musi- 
ciens, Paris, 1869, vol. I, pp. 22f. Fétis obtained the information from Belikov, 
inspector of the Imperial chapel. According to S. V. Smolenskii. Musikiiskaia 
grammatika Nikolaia Diletskago (The Musical Grammar of Nikolai Diletskii), St. 
Petersburg. 1910, preface, pp. viii-ix. There, however, Diletskii is said to have been 
born in Lithuania. Much information is found also in Belza, op. cit., pp. 178-180. 

27 Smolensk, 1670; Moscow, 1679 and 1681. 
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In his work Diletskii gave a detailed description of the Kievan nota- 
tion (which slightly different from its Western model), West European 
musical terminology, theory, harmony, and counterpoint (including imi- 
tation). Among the most interesting features are, the drawing and the 
explanation of the circle of fifths ,and the de facto recognition of the 
major-minor system (folio 169r—170r) where he associates the major 
triad with a gay mood and the minor triad with a sad mood. In the field 
of composition, Diletskii is an advocate of the Baroque concerted style 
(kontsertnyi stil) which he describes as glasa so glasom borenie (compe- 
tion of voices).?*> Among the numerous musical examples, are several 
by Polish composers highly praised by Diletskii—Zamarevich, Rozhitskii 
(Jacek Rozycki), Milchevskii (Marcin Mielczewski), and Koliada (Ko- 
lenda).”® The terminology gives an additional proof of Polish influence. 
(Consider, for instance the term dyshkant which is a Polonized form of 
the Latin discantus (dyszkant in Old Polish) or chviertka for the quarter 
note, which is a direct borrowing from Polish ¢wiartka.) 

Here it is necessary to digress briefly in order to challenge the opinion 
of Yury Arbatsky that Diletskii was theoretically behind the West by 
one century.*® Arbatsky’s compatriot, Igor Belza, gives a convincing 
proof to the contrary.*1 The charge made by Arbatsky that the examples 
from the works of Polish composers are far from being fresh and in- 
genious can be easily dismissed by showing that Mielczewski’s composi- 
tions had been known and appreciated in Germany and France and 
Rézycki’s works had been performed in Danzig around 1688. 

The second Moscow edition of the treatise (1681) was combined with 
a polemical introduction by Ioann Trofimov Koreniev, a priest and an 
ardent supporter of new music who vigoroulsy attacked its opponents 
and explained the new art in philosophical and esthetical terms. Joint 
efforts of Diletskii and Koreniev met with complete success. This was 
due partly to the Tsar’s and Patriarch’s support against opposition. Eccle- 
siastical schools began to use Diletskii’s work as a textbook and several 
generations of singers and musicians grew up on it. His pupils and 
followers formed a whole school in Moscow. Among the best known 
were, Nikolai Babykin, Feodor Redrikov, Vassily Titov, Mikhail Sifov, 
and Nikolai Kalachnikov who wrote in his “concerted style.” 

It can easily be seen that the influence of the “Colossal Baroque,” 
was also strong, in spite of religious and cultural differences. The 
Synodical Library in Moscow possesses musical manuscripts containing 

28 He also gives the following explanation of the term fuga: “fuga latinski, sloven- 
ski zhe bieganie, kogda glasy edin po drugom ili vkupie ubiegaiut.” 

29 Another composer mentioned by Diletskii, Ziuski, “an old master,’ is probably 
not Polish (the name may be Josquin). 


80 Arbatsky, op. cit. p. 211. 
31 Belza, op. cit., p. 179. 
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sacred choral works for 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, and even 48 voices 
(which is only by five parts smaller than the number of parts in Orazio 
Benevoli Salzburg Mass). This number is even more impressive if we 
remember that these were all vocal parts, since the Orthodox ban on 
all instruments was not affected by the reform.** There are about 500 
twelve-voice “concertos” (cantatas) alone.** 

Among the musicians participating in the creation of the new style 
we again find Poles; for example, a certain Diakovskii (Diakowski), 
court singer, and Jan Kolenda, singer and, later (1666), master of the 
court chapel, who composed several concertos for 12 to 32 voices.** 

Thus, as we have seen, Russian music of the West European type does 
not start with late Classicism or Early Romanticism, as some history books 
put it, but much earlier, and Polish influence played an important role 
in its development. 


32 Keldysh, op. cit., p. 103, and T. Livanova, Ocherki i materialy po istorii russkos 
——7 kultury (Essays on the History of Russian Musical Culture), Moscow, 
1938, p. 88. 

33 Findeisen, op. cit., p. 303. 

84 Jbid., pp. 327f. 








ADAM GILLON 


BETRAYAL AND REDEMPTION IN JOSEPH CONRAD 


The reader’s ethical interest in a work of imagination is as legitimate 
as his simple curiosity because a faithful account of life contains not 
only an element of excitement but also a moral. This view of Conrad, 
expressed in an essay on Guy de Maupassant, is upheld by his practice. 
Conrad’s work appeals to the eye and to the ear; there is the excitement 
of a “whodunit” in many of his stories and novels, the suspense of a 
thriller, the weirdness of mystery tales, the glamour and romance of 
travelers’ yarns. But Conrad seems more concerned with the moral 
atmosphere of his fiction than with sheer exoticism, which holds an 
appeal for the average reader. 

In fact, his technique of the restricted point of view, which, to all 
appearances dispenses with the readetr’s curiosity to know what is going 
to happen in the end, at times defeats his dramatic intent and exasperates 
the unfortunate reader who is more interested in the story than in the 
Marlovian quest for truth and his endless speculation. Conrad rarely 
compromises with the reader, however. His professed desire to wield 
the magic wand that gives command over laughter and tears and makes 
people pause to look at the world of form and color is not the sum 
total of his artistic aims. For what is equally important to him is the 
general truth that underlies the action of his fictional world, and the 
moral complexion of life. 

The situations in which Conrad’s protagonists find themselves are 
frequently beyond the pale of our daily lives. A white man is placed 
on the brim of a jungle, left at the mercy of savage natives. Unscrupu- 
lous adventurers set upon their innocent, unsuspecting victims. There 
are violent storms, dark plots, revolutions, intrigues, abductions, earth- 
quakes, wars, duels and the horrors of an immense darkness. 

Conrad’s outcasts face a mysterious and inclement universe, pervaded 
by a merciless logic for a futile purpose. It is an impersonally hostile 
world which they can never hope to understand. The most they can 
hope from life is some knowledge of themselves that usually comes 
too late. They suffer, die miserably, kill themselves or one another, 
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but whether in total failure or in tragic triumph, these lonely souls 
uphold the principle of human solidarity. 

This concept stands out in all of Conrad’s fiction: no man with a 
conscience can live by himself. The hardened criminals, the half-wits 
—these can live alone, but theirs is a miserable existence. For men 
with even an elementary sense of right and wrong, there is no escape 
from mankind, because there is no escape from themselves. No trans- 
gression against this human solidarity remains unpunished—in Conrad’s 
books, at any rate. The supreme sin, to Conrad, is failure to be loyal, 
which in its more extreme form is betrayal. 

It is hard to resist the temptation to relate the early years of Conrad 
to his treatment of the theme of betrayal. The boy’s quixotic dreams 
precipitated a conflict with his community and, what was even more 
momentous for the shaping of his character, a conflict with himself. 
He saw that his pursuit of a sailor’s career could not be reconciled 
with his birth and the tradition of Polish landowners. Neither could 
it be reconciled with the ideals of Polish patriotism. He was hurt by 
charges of treason and desertion, which did not stop after he became 
a famous writer. When he left Poland he had to justify his existence, 
to redeem a tacit moral pledge, as he put it, by first proving himself 
as an accomplished seaman and then by being faithful to his high 
regard for the art of fiction. While this conflict may account, in some 
measure, for the many characters in his books who seek moral redemp- 
tion, it would be oversimplification to identify his emigration from 
Poland with some of the acts of treason or unfaithfulness, committed 
by his protagonists. 

Gustav Morf’s The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad (London, 1930) 
puv Surpuryq yioq st wy VONeMIezUT [eorYydeISoIq v Jo afduexo ue st 
inaccurate. Although some of his analogies are ingenious, he some- 
times reaches conclusions which are supported only by his passion to 
prove his theory. The biographical psychoanalyst faces many pitfalls 
in his path. The most ‘important one is to label the writer with a 
preconceived tag, and then to proceed with an argument that the tag 
fits perfectly. It is a little naive to explain and explain away the com- 
plexities of Conrad’s heroes by means of an unqualified identification 
of their lives with his heritage as a Pole. Lord Jim is mot a typical Pole 
(as Morf fondly wishes him to be), nor are his problems invariably 
bound up with Conrad’s feeling of guilt. Jim is not all Conrad, the 
Pole, if he is Polish at all. Surely, in the analysis of Conrad, the man and 
the artist, the twenty years of sea life and the longer period of his 
writing career and his many years of wide reading ought to be as im- 
portant factors as his departure from Poland. 
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The truth of the matter is that Conrad simply cannot be placed in 
the pigeonhole of literary criticism, usually allotted to the typical 
émigré writer who often draws upon his bitterness, nostalgia or hate as 
the primary sources of his creative inspiration. Conrad is pessimistic 
and occasionally admits “the alien complex,” but he stands apart. The 
artist and the philosopher are no less conspicuous in his work than 
the remorseful exile. His “philosophy of life,” if one be permitted to use 
this rather loose term, was formed not by speculation on his early ado- 
lescence; it was an outcome of his experiences as an adventurer, an 
explorer as well as the fruit of his extensive reading of English, French 
and Polish literature. Thus, the study of various factors which con- 
tributed to the making of the artist will give a far better understanding 
of his work than an analysis based on one aspect of his growth as a 
novelist. For surely this artist's comment on human destiny is too 
composite a product to be regarded as a projection of one part of his 
self only, and the relation of a writer to his leading protagonists is too 
complex to be encompassed in a handy and deceptive generalization. 
I propose, therefore, to discuss the themes of betrayal and redemption 
without a further repetition of the known biographical allusions to 
Conrad’s Polish origins, but to compare his work, where the case seems 
pertinent, with that of several great Polish writers. 

Betrayal is to Conrad the crime of crimes, as fidelity is to him the 
virtue of virtues. It is not easy to classify his astounding variety of 
traitors, but a dividing line can be drawn between traitors who exhibit 
self-pity at their weakness and their subsequent plight (Almayer, 
Willems, Kayerts) and the “sympathetic” traitors who are not only 
subject to a severe inner conflict resulting from their act of unfaith- 
fulness, but who also inflict the punishment for it upon themselves. 
This latter kind includes men who long for redemption( Lord Jim, 
Nostromo, Lingard). A third type of traitor belongs in Conrad’s crowded 
gallery of miscreants who are seldom interesting in themselves, but 
only in so far as they demonstrate the blind cruel forces affecting human 
destiny. These traitors have no remorse because they have no conscience. 

That this theme of betrayal is of fundamental importance to Conrad 
can be seen from the fact that his first two novels, Almayer’s Folly and 
An Outcast of the Islands contain this motif. Almayer and Willems 
break the accepted moral code of their time. They break the white 
man’s code. Each man takes a woman of a different race only to find 
in her a total stranger. Willems, moreover, betrays his patron, Lingard. 
Almayer’s lonely existence is a breach of human solidarity. Since he 
cannot live like a native, he escapes from the real world by living 
in his dreams of wealth and his return to the Old World. But the Old 
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World will not accept his daughter, Nina, nor does she want to go 
there. In his egotistic preoccupation with his reveries, he ignores her 
feelings, scarcely regarding her as another human being. Nina is ta 
him not a young woman but the idealized projection of his own self, 
a symbol of beauty and perfection. She is the stimulus that drives him, 
to seek gold, and through her he wishes to attain respectability which 
he cannot have with a Malay wife. 

His daughter’s love for a native means abject betrayal and the end 
to all his hopes. Unable to get over his shock, he burns the house in 
which she has lived with him—a futile, symbolic gesture of man con- 
sumed by self-pity. In another symbolic act he removes the traces of 
her footprints. But the pang of humiliation, the wounded vanity, above 
all, the great passion of one’s life cannot be erased from the mind. 

Willems has betrayed Lingard and through his infatuation with 
Aissa he has betrayed his race. “You are alone,” Lingard says to him. 
“Nothing can help you. Nobody will. You are neither white nor brown. 
You have no color as you have no heart.” Willems’ passion for the 
savage woman (glamorized by a “marathon kiss” in Carol Reed’s film 
version of An Outcast) can also be viewed as a symbol of his utter degra- 
dation. Aissa’s somber gaze fits well into a picture of great solid trees 
of the dank jungle. As in Heart of Darkness, the primeval forest be- 
comes the symbol of the implacable destiny that closes in upon man. 
Death reveals for the first time joy and the beauty of sunshine to the 
anguished Willems. To Almayer it can only spell relief from his mental 
torture. The difference between the death of an Almayer and the end of 
a Jim (or Razumov in Under Western Eyes) is that the former seeks 
only escape from pain, while the latter craves for self-knowledge and 
self-fulfilment, and meets death almost ecstatically. 

To a Willems, death is an intense sensual experience—nothing more. 
The supreme moment is the realization of the delights of sunshine, of 
the physical act of breathing and of feeling things. And his life cul- 
minates in the glare of the sun, in the taste of the salt in his mouth, 
and the falling curtain of darkness. How differently Lord Jim feels 
when he faces his executioner, with a proud and unflinching glance, 
certain of having achieved an extraordinary success! His act of self- 
sacrifice has set him free from his past failure, and has given him 
the power he has dreamed of—to be master of himself. He has lost 
all men’s confidence for the second time in his life. His surrender to 
Doramin is a rebellion against the dark powers that, in his belief, have 
caused him to fail twice. 

The capacity for such boundless self-sacrifice is one of the most dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Polish romantic hero in literature and 
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in life. The protagonists of Mickiewicz, Stowacki and Krasinski (to 
mention the “big three” of Polish romantic poetry) are Titanic figures 
who hold themselves responsible for the fate of their country, and who, 
after a period of intense suffering and self-immolation, perish for the 
sake of their ideals. To give a few illustrations, let us first recall two 
great heroes of Adam Mickiewicz, Grazyna and Konrad Wallenrod 
who embrace betrayal— in order to further what they consider the true 
fidelity. They will deny themselves the consolations of vanity and, 
despite occasional waverings, will pursue their course steadfastly to 
the inevitable, tragic death. 

Grazyna, A Tale of Lithuania is a short romantic epic which narrates 
the struggle of the Lithuanians in the fourteenth century against the 
German Knights of the Cross. The heroine is the wife of the Lithuanian 
prince, Litawor, who plots with the German knights against his Lithu- 
anian foe, prince Witold. Defending her land and her husband’s good 
name, Grazyna dons his armor and leads the Lithuanians against the 
Knights of the Cross. She is mortally wounded and before she dies 
she pleads with Litawor to forgive “her first and last unfaithfulness.” 
Litawor weeps and, when his wife is placed on the sacrificial funeral 
pyre, he leaps into the flames. 

Konrad Wallenrod, is a romantic tale in the Byronic tradition. It 
describes the tragic life of a fourteenth-century Lithuanian, kidnapped 
in childhood by the Knights of the Cross. Konrad Wallenrod’s life in 
captivity is sustained by his determination to wreak vengeance upon 
the enemies of his country. When he becomes Grand Master of the Order 
he purposely mismanages a campaign against the Lithuanians, causing 
the defeat of the Knights of the Cross. But although the moral of both 
Grazyna and Konrad Wallenrod is that deceit and treachery are honor- 
able if employed for patriotic purposes, these acts end in tragic death. 
Konrad Wallenrod’s dream of revenge has come true; but in attaining 
victory over his foes he has also suffered a personal moral defeat. His 
tragedy lies in the recognition of his own duplicity as morally evil. He 
wants no more bloodshed, no more treason or vengeance. “Germans, 
too, are men,” he declares before his act of self-sacrifice which brings 
final release from his inner torment. 

These heroes of Mickiewicz are great moral sufferers. The Conrad 
of The Forefathers’ Eve, Part II is not different in this respect. He is 
a selfless poet who calls himself Million, because he loves millions 
and he suffers for millions. And the humble monk Robak (or Jacek 
Soplica) in the great poetic epic, Pan Tadeusz, belongs to the same 
moral type of man. Having killed his foe in a moment of wrath, this 
grand, romantic soul spends the rest of his days in the service of his 
nation and family until the moment of his supreme sacrifice. 
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The heroes of Stowacki’ share this faculty of self-sacrifice with both 
Mickiewicz’s and Krasifski’s characters. Kordian dreams of saving his 
nation and gives his life for it. Anhelli is a man with a lofty mission, 
who must sacrifice his life for the good of the people—without any 
expectation of acknowledgement or reward. Krasifiski’s Iridion is pos- 
sessed by the idea of vengeance (not unlike Konrad Wallenrod and 
Grazyna) which develops into a great patriotic mission. Again, the 
protagonist is not interested in his own glory, but is dedicated to the 
higher duty of serving his brethren. And finally, Count Henry of 
the Undivine Comedy is another figure who must undergo a profound 
moral conflict in his attempt to defend the bastion of the now degen- 
erated Aristocracy against the onslaught of Democracy. 

Conrad knew well this spirit of Polish romantic poetry. It is not 
unnatural, therefore, that the only distinctly Polish story of his, “Prince 
Roman,” has a hero in the tradition of Polish romanticism, who was 
so thoroughly analyzed by Professor Ludwik Krzyzanowski in his article. 
The influence of Polish patriotism can be found also in the thematically 
non-Polish novel Nostromo. In an “Author's Note” Conrad explains 
his attachment to the beautiful Antonia: 


... why not be frank about it?...the true reason is that I have modelled 
her on my first love. How we used to look up to that girl just out of the 
schoolroom herself, as the standard-bearer of a faith to which we were ail 
born, but which she alone knew how to hold aloft with an unflinching hope! 
She had perhaps more glow and less serenity in her soul than Antonia, 
but she was an uncompromising Puritan of patriotism, with no taint of the 
slightest worldliness in her thoughts.” 


What appealed to Conrad so profoundly was not merely the fact of 
Antonia’s “model” being his first love, but the power of her conviction 
and her puritan self-denial. Thus it is that Prince Roman’s words “from 
conviction” assume dramatic significance. Antonia is not the only person 
in Nostromo to hold firm beliefs. Nostromo’s is a “faithful devotion 
with something despairing as well as desperate in its impulses.”* The 
man’s predicament is clearly indicated in the following description: 


...the trusted, the wealthy comrade Fidanza with the knowledge of his 
moral ruin locked up in his breast, he remains essentially a Man of the 


1 Prof. Ludwik Krzyzanowski cites this most revealing statement of Conrad about 
his Polishness and his reading of the Polish Romantics: “My father read Pan Tadeusz 
aloud to me, and made me read out loud. Not once, not twice. I preferred Konrad 
Weallenrod, Grazyna. Later I preferred Stowacki. Do you know why Stowacki? Il est 
’ame_de_toute la Pologne, lui.” M. Dabrowski, “Rozmowa z J. Conradem” (A Talk 

“ryeod ate Tustrowany (The Illustrated Weekly), Warsaw, April 18, 
1914, p. 308. Quoted in L. Krzyzanowski’s article “Joseph Conrad’s ‘Prince Roman,” 
The Polish Review, Vol. I, No. 4, Autumn, 1956, p. 49. 

2 Nostromo, “Author's Note,” Complete Works, Doubleday, Page and Co., Garden 
City, New York, 1924, p. xiv. Italics mine. 

3 Ibid., p. xii. Italics mine. 
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People. In his mingled love and scorn of life and im the bewildered convic- 
tion of having been betrayed he hardly knows by what or by whom, he is 
still of the People, their undoubted Great Man—with a private history of 
his own.* 


Admittedly, Nostromo’s betrayal and redemption are treated with 
an irony that is rarely found in the typical Polish romantic poets, but 
the preoccupation with fidelity is there, and it is this preoccupation of 
Conrad that is basically responsible for his turning novelist—if we are 
to believe his own words. For this is how he describes the appeal 
Almayer held for him: 


What made you [Almayer} so real to me was that you held this lofty 
theory with some force of comviction and with an admirable consistency® 


This is exactly the fascination of Jim for Marlow who says: 


The whisper of his conviction seemed to open before me a vast and un- 
certain expanse. ... His life had begun im sacrifice, in enthusiasm for gener- 
ous ideas...no one could be more romantic than himself.® 


It would appear, at the first glance, that men like Jim and Nostromo 
are essentially conceived in this tradition of Polish romanticism of 
which I have spoken. And so they are, but only in a limited sense. The 
heroes of Mickiewicz, Stowacki and Krasinski are torn by an inner con- 
flict; they are, however, defeated by the forces of destiny more than 
by their own imperfections. Their dreams are on a far grander scale 
than the dreams of Conrad’s romantic figures who are often a far cry 
from the typical Polish Titanic hero of his people. Moreover, the fre- 
quent ironic tone of Conrad’s commentators robs those heroes of the 
genuine heroic character they may possess. No one doubts the heroic 
quality of Iridion or Konrad Wallenrod; but Jim, Nostromo or Marlow 
are cut of a different mettle. 

Their romantic dreams reveal the fundamental discrepancy between 
illusion and reality. An older dreamer, like Stein, recognizes the appall- 
ing incongruity of life—that man’s dreams may not be attained, and 
yet he must forever dream. Stein is also a realist in being able to under- 
stand the true nature of romantic dreams. He knows that reality must 
close down inexorably upon man, and the dream may turn into a de- 
structive nightmare, but the realist gives in to the romantic. 

What makes a romantic dream lose its appeal and change into a 
nightmare is primarily its paralyzing power. Lord Jim and the Lingard 
of The Rescue are unable to act in the most crucial moments of their 

4 Ibid., p. xiii. Italics mine. 


5A Personal Record, op. cit., p. 28. Italics mine. 
Lord Jim, op. cit.. p. 215. Italics mine. 
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lives. Although Lingard does not experience Jim’s inability to act as 
a result of psychic identification with another person (since neither 
Mrs. Travers nor her husband can take Brown’s place), his nature is 
as romantic as Jim’s. In his acts, 


performed simply, from conviction, what may be called the romantic side 
of the man’s nature came out; that responsive sensitiveness to the shadowy 
appeals made by life and death which is the groundwork of a chivalrous 
character.” 


This description of Jim recalls Conrad’s sentiments about the in- 
fluences upon him. Writing to George T. Keating on December 14, 
1922, Conrad emphatically denies Mencken’s allegation of his Slavonism. 


I went out into the world before I was seventeen, to France and England, 
and in neither country did I feel myself a stranger for a moment: neither as 
regards ideas, sentiments, nor institutions. If he means that I have been 
intluenced by so-called Slavonic literature then he is utterly wrong. I suppose 
he means_Russian; but as a matter of fact I never knew Russidn. The few 
novels I have read I have read in translation. Their mentality and their 
erzotionalism have been always repugnant to me, hereditarily and madwidu- 
ally. Apart from Polish my youth has been fed on French and English litera 
ture. While I was a boy in a great public school we were steeped im classi- 
cisnz to the lips, and though our historical studies were naturally tinted with 
Germanism, 1 know that all we boys, the six hundred of us, resisted that 
influence with all our might, while accepting the results of German re- 
search and thoroughness. And that was only natural. I am a child, not of a 
savage but of a chivalrous tradition, and if my mind took a tinge from any- 
thing it. was from—Erench romanticism, perhaps. It was fed on sdeas, not 
of revolt but of liberalism of a perfectly disinterested kind, and on severe 
moral lessons of national misfortune® 


Perhaps we should take his assertion that he never felt a stranger in 
France and England with a grain of salt. But there is no reason to 
doubt his other statements which point to a multiplicity of influences 
cn his sensitive nature. Romanticism, French and Polish, as well as 
“the moral lessons of national misfortune” may have induced Conrad 
to make passion and conviction the main levers of his fiction. The 
dramatic theme of betrayal and redemption arises mostly when there 
is conflict between these two, which must lead to the tragic end. 

The end is often self-sacrifice which has a purifying effect on man 
and which, moreover, reveals to him the ideal conception of his own 
personality. Lord Jim, Brierly and Razumov, to mention a few charac- 
ters, have no true knowledge of themselves. When the meaning of their 
true selves dawns upon them, they seek death as a solution to their 

7 The Rescue, op. cit., p. 74. Italics mine. 


8 The Portable Conrad, The Viking Press, New York, 1950, pp. 752-753. Italics 
mine. 
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problems. In each case the moral censure comes from the man himself. 
Jim must give his life for the life of Dain, the native whose trust he 
has betrayed. Brierly, the judge who sentences Jim for his desertion 
of the Patna, reflects on the case and find a hitherto unsuspected weak- 
ness of his own character. The conviction that he would not have acted 
differently had he been in Jim’s place, exposes the flimsiness of his 
professed courage and prowess, and destroys his reason for living. He 
has identified himself with Jim, and since he punishes the young man 
for what may have been his own crime, he must also mete out the 
punishment to himself, symbolically jumping into the sea, as Jim did. 

Razumov goes through the same process of self-torture and self- 
sacrifice. Like Raskolnikov, he is a lonely student, preoccupied with 
moral and political issues. A bastard son of a nobleman, without family 
or friends, Razumov regards the national past of Russia as his real 
parent. The revolutionaries among the students reject that past, and 
therefore are his adversaries. Ironically, it is to him that Haldin comes, 
after killing a government official, with a plea for help. Razumov 
betrays the fugitive revolutionist to the police, and this act turns him 
into a police agent. Henceforth, he will spy on the revolutionaries in 
Geneva. His sense of guilt grows more acute when he falls in love with 
Haldin’s sister, Nathalie. 

Razumov (razum means reason in Russian) reasons with himself 
morbidly until he reaches the conclusion that he must deliver himself 
into the hands of the revolutionaries and confess his guilt, to wash away 
Haldin’s blood. He does this at the time when nobody can prove his 
betrayal, hoping to win his moral freedom. 

Lord Jim and Under Western Eyes ate studies of the split personality. 
Jim and Razumov have an alter ego of their consciousness, which they 
hold responsible for their failures and betrayals. Jim’s attitude of for- 
giveness toward Brown can be explained by his sympathetic identifica- 
tion of himself with the ruffian; he cannot condemn the outlaw with- 
out condemning himself. Similarly, in Under Western Eyes Razumov’s 
double in Haldin. Razumov has a clearer understanding of his position 
than Jim. “In giving Victor Haldin up,” he confesses, “it was myself 
after all, whom I have betrayed most basely.”® 

He and Jim are spiritual masochists. Like the typical clinical cases, 
they suffer from fears of abandonment, neglect or rejection. Against 
this, the psychologists tell us, there is a strong reaction with the fear of 
counterattack. The masochist wants to be hurt, and to be forgiven. He 
dreads loneliness. The Western professor of foreign languages states 
Razumov’s condition with the impartiality of a medical diagnosis, when 


9 Under Western Eyes, op. cit., p. 301. 
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he compares him to a man stabbing himself and then turning the knife 
and watching the effect. 

The confessions of Jim to Marlow, and of Razumov to Nathalie 
bear a distinct resemblance to Raskolnikov’s self-accusation before Sonya. 
The confession is extremely painful in each case, but it constitutes at 
the same time a source of relief—in the moral sense. Actually, these 
men never talk to anybody but themselves. They need a sympathetia 
audience because it helps them in clarifying their problems. 

_Jim reminds us also of the tragedy of Kordian whose weakness is 
likewise imagination and fear that overcome him at the time of his first 
trial when he is about to kill the Tsar. The great power of imagina- 
tion manifests its immobilizing magic. A simple man of action, en- 
trusted with the task of assassination may occasionally lose heart and 
flee from danger. But a highly imaginative man will often remain on 
the scene, rooted to the spot, unable to act in the most crucial moment 
of his life. Thus it is with Kordian, with Jim, with Lingard of The 
Rescue. Kordian’s discourse with the Doctor, in the Hospital for the 
Insane, serves the same purpose that Jim’s long talks with Marlow do 
—it sheds light on the reasons of the hero’s weakness and his later 
“redemption” by means of self-sacrifice. Says Kordian to the Doctor: 


Every man who sacrifices himself 
For freedom’s sake—is a man, a new creation of God.!® 


The Doctor questions the validity of Kordian’s sacrifice, and in a mo- 
ment of despair Kordian exclaims: 
Oh, Satan! 
You have come here to kill the soul of my soul: 
You're taking my last treasure, my owm conviction; 
And you extinguish the last ray.14 


Yet Kordian unflinchingly faces the execution squad of the Tsar (as 
Jim faces Doramin’s pistol), unaware that the Grand Duke has dis- 
patched his adjutant with the Tsar’s pardon. Kordian’s vision of him- 
self as the savior of his nation has not come true, as Jim’s vision of 
himself as the splendid romantic hero of the seas has not been fulfilled. 
The romantic ideal has set these two men apart from the fellow-men and 
it has led to ruin rather than to glory. Unless, of course, one considers 
their failure to be in the nature of a moral victory. If one does so, 
one immediately perceives the difference between the two characters. 
Stowacki’s hero dies in an attempt to save his nation and he has no 
choice in the matter. Jim can escape death, but he sacrifices himself 

10 Juliusz Stowacki, Dziela, Dramaty, (Works, Dramas), Wydawnictwo Zaktadu 


Narodowego im. Ossolifskich, Wroclaw, 1952, Vol. vi, p. 256. My translation. 
11 [bid., p. 259. Italics mine. 
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in atonement for the death of Dain, which can hardly be considered 
a true redemption for it merely soothes his injured vanity. One can 
never be certain whether this kind of a “redemption” has not been 
colored with a tinge of irony. Kordian is not quite devoid of vanity 
either, for in his last hours he seeks the spurious immortality of having 
his name borne by the old servant’s grandson. He is resigned, almost 
in a philosophically detached mood. But standing before the execu- 
tion squad he attains true glory for he is finally identified with the 
people, and the Grand Duke is desperately trying to save his life. His+ 
ceime-of conspiracy against the Tsar-or His failure to kill him (depending 
on one’s point of view), his solitary stand on behalf of his country— 
these transgressions are punished in the same manner in the drama of 


Stowacki and the novel of Conrad. 


The act of self-sacrifice is not necessarily caused by a transgression. 
The heroine of Victory, Lena, is an innocent girl, whose main crime 
is having been born on the wrong side of the tracks. An outcast in 
the world, she clings desperately to Heyst, the first kind and chivalrous 
man she has met. Lena prefers death to being deserted by her lover, 
yet she is aware, no less than Heyst, of the moral imperfection in their 
relationship. She hopes to achieve a complete union with him by suffer- 
ing supremely for his sake, by an act of absolute sacrifice. Heyst, too, 
wishes to take the brunt of the sacrifice upon himself, leaving her out 
completely. Their very devotion to each other forces them into du- 
plicity which keeps them apart. Lena and Heyst are ready to give 
everything to each other, but they cannot understand their own emotions. 

Heyst’s philosophy is quite muddled. Although he at one time 
observes with an air of wisdom that diplomacy without force in the 
background is but a rotten reed to lean upon, he would use neither 
the crowbar nor his great physical strength to defend his own life 
and the woman who has become so dear to him. He has lived so long 
within himself, renouncing mankind and its experiences, that he has 
lost the will to live. He cannot lift a finger to fight the three diabolical 
bandits who have come to his island because he is incapable of dealing 
with the realities of ordinary human existence. The secluded island 
offers no protection from life and its evil. Heyst’s prospect of happiness 
is destroyed by the sudden and melodramatic appearance of the bandits 
as Jim’s chance for total success is ruined by the intrusion of Gentleman 
Brown. The moral that can be derived from these situations is this: 
when man faces the evil of the human soul and its primordial wilderness, 
he usually recognizes a certain degree of affinity with it. That is why 
the haunted and persecuted heroes of Conrad cannot wholeheartedly 
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condemn the person or power responsible for their misfortunes, lest 
they also condemn themselves. 

However, they can and do destroy themselves. The renunciation of 
common experiences is, in psychologic terms, a kind of self-murder. 
Heyst subconsciously drives himself to death, for there is nothing to 
keep him on this earth. The outlaws who have come to take Lena 
away, hardly exist for him. 

Modern research has shown that when the ties of the individual to 
his social group are loosened or completely cut, the suicide rate of that 
group rises. Having lost its cohesiveness, the community will produce 
men with a greater freedom of action. But that freedom may and in- 
deed often does bring in its wake a terrible loneliness. One of the 
characters in Nostromo can serve as a good example. Decoud is unable 
to fall back on any religious, moral or political dogma, which after 
all is man’s link with the outside world. As a result of this severance 
of contact with humanity, his life is robbed of its sense of reality when 
he is left alone in the vastness of the sea. The short stay on an isolated 
island revealed his own emptiness. 

His suicide is merely a confirmation of his spiritual death. This 
brilliant Costaguanero of the boulevards dies from solitude and want 
of self-confidence. Suicide is the only solution to his moral dilemma, 
the only cure for his skepticism. Yet though he is lost in the depths 
of the sea, his last moment is also the first moral sentiment of his life 
which, he finally admits to himself, has been misdirected. 

To people like Lord Jim, Razumov, Lena and Decoud death is the 
final epiphany. It reveals to them the essence of living, the moral 
truth. It is their spiritual regeneration, their ultimate redemption. 
Nostromo’s pride exceeds Jim’s youthful exuberance, and like Jim, he 
is shaken by his first defeat, having lived in the aura of men’s adoration. 
The darling of the crowds is not prepared to deal with any crisis except 
in terms of survival. 

When Decoud commits suicide Nostromo is faced with a moral de- 
cision for the first time in his life. Decoud and Nostromo have been 
entrusted with the safekeeping of a silver treasure. Decoud shoots 
himself and capsizes the boat, weighting it with four ingots of silver. 
Nostromo does not know why Decoud has disappeared, nor can he 
explain how the four ingots are missing. He can no longer return the 
treasure without being charged with the theft of the missing ingots, 
an accusation he cannot disprove. Thus, the only solution seems to be 
to take the whole treasure, which he does. 

The silver, however, has brought him bad luck. His transgression 
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is a malignant growth which consumes his life. It has turned his former 
courage and magnificence into sham. The very fact that men do not 
generally suspect his treachery troubles the fiery Capataz de Cargadores. 
Decoud has betrayed him, and “a man betrayed,” he tells himself, “is 
a man destroyed... Destroyed!”’* This statement is equally true in re- 
gard to Nostromo himself, when he turns traitor by hiding the treasure. 
He commits a kind of suicide, for he has destroyed that by which he 
has lived. He is tormented by fears and humiliated by the necessity of 
acting in stealth. Suddenly the world is without faith and courage, and 
universal dissolution appears near. Plunged into the darkness of false- 
hood, he now fears lest a ray of light be directed against it and shine 
upon his disgrace. The only solid thing left is the treasure of silver 
which he has buried on a deserted island, but this, too, he finds out, 
is sham. 

The sense of guilt weighs heavily upon him. In a pose recalling 
Macbeth he anxiously watches his hands for the stain of the cursed 
metal. But though Nostromo looks suicide deliberately in the face, he 
never loses his head. He understands that there is no escape, but unlike 
Jim, Razumov, Brierly and Decoud, he is incapable of imagining him- 
self dead. He is possessed too strongly by the reality of his own exis- 
tence to grasp the notion of finality. 

Seeking the relief of confession, Nostromo trusts his secret to Giselle, 
one of the Viola sisters who love him. His confession, however, is 
not complete for he does not tell her about the hiding spot of the 
treasure. He has not fully comprehended the nature of his betrayal, 
therefore he cannot regain moral freedom. It is tragic irony that he 
should be killed by the father of Giselle with whom he is planning 
a new life. 

The whole truth must come out before he dies, and the person to 
learn it is Dona Emilia who does not wish to hear the story of his 
betrayal. But now it is too late for absolution. The magnificent Capataz 
de Cargadores, who has lived his own life cn the assumption of unbroken 
fidelity, rectitude and courage, dies broken-hearted and in moral soli- 
tude which, Conrad asserts, no human being can bear steadily without 
losing his mind. 

Moral solitude may lead to destruction without causing madness. 
Decoud, who has detached himself from an environment which he 
despises without acquiring any other solid tie, suffers from intellectual 
isolation. He is a spiritual cousin of Heyst. The latter regards himself 
as the aloof observer of life, and will not get involved in action unless 
prompted by a sudden impulse of kindness, which is inconsistent with 





12 Nostromo, op. cit., pp. 419-420. 
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his own philosophy. Decoud observes the world and himself with an 
air of amused disgust. Nothing escapes his scathing irony, not even 
his own skepticism. 

This philosophy irrevocably alienates him from mankind—a trans- 
gression for which many of Conrad’s heroes are punished by death. 
Humanity is bound by an “invincible conviction of solidarity that knits 
together the loneliness of innumerable hearts.”4* He that breaks the 
law of human solidarity finds himself in a moral desert and is doomed 
to perdition. He who worships nothing but nature and reason discovers 
that in order to doubt one must have an opposing belief, that, in other 
words, man cannot live without a world of other men and their activity. 

Decoud learns this truth when, after three days of total isolation 
on an island, he begins to doubt his own existence. From a mere outward 
condition of living solitude has become for him a state of soul in which 
neither irony nor skepticism has a meaning. His individuality disinte- 
grates so swiftly because there is no faith to hold it together. There 
is no sustaining illusion of an independent existence as against the 
whole scheme of things, of which mankind is merely a helpless part. 

In his fine detachment Heyst has lost the habit of asserting himself. 
Not that he wants the moral or physical courage of self-assertion. But 
he lacks the ability to make a decision in a critical moment of his life, 
the thing that comes naturally to the unreflecting man. In what sounds 
like a romantic manifesto par excellence, Conrad declares himself as an 
avowed enemy of the intellect: 


Thinking is the great enemy of perfection. The habit of profound re- 
flection, I am compelled to say, is the most pernicious of all the habits 
formed by the civilized man.'* 


... nothing humanely great—great, I mean, as affecting a whole mass of lives 
—has come from reflection.® 


One is tempted to ask whether Conrad grants an independent exis- 
tence, or the illusion of such an existence, to the unspeculative men of 
action rather than to the introspective dreamers and adventurers. The 
reader of Conrad will note that the habit of profound reflection is not 
more pernicious than, say, an idealized concept of personal honor or 
vanity. Nostromo, for example, whom nobody could suspect of being 
an intellectual, becomes a “victim of the disenchanted vanity which is 
the reward of audacious action.” Jim certainly does not fall prey to his 
powers of speculation. It seems that Conrad’s wrath against the intellect 

13 The Nigger of the Narcissuss. Preface, op. cit. p. xii. 


14 Victory, op. cit., “Author’s Note.” pp. x-xi. 
15 4 Personal Record. A Familiar Preface, op. cit. p. xiii. 
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does not prevent him from exposing the simple-minded men of aciion 
to the same dangers that beset his intellectuals. The McWhirrs and the 
Willemses, along with the Heysts, the Decouds and the Marlows, may 
be subject to the state of extreme isolation. It is not surprising that 
Conrad, the intellectual with a tortuous memory, prefers the simplicity 
of a McWhirr to the complexity of Heyst. But it is obvious that Conrad 
must create both kinds of men, for he himself lived a double life—as 
sailor and thinker. Many were the moments when he felt, in his own 
words, “broken up—and broken in two— disconnected.” And, surely, 
the reader will not take his negation of reflection too seriously. What 
he meant was that reflection unaccompanied by the spark of great emo- 
tion may be fruitless or destructive, which is largely true. Science is a 
product of profound thinking, but science without some humane prin- 
ciple guiding its use may indeed become pernicious, as our recent history 
only too sadly illustrates. 

The modern critic will sometimes be tempted to regard Conrad as 
a belated and confused romantic, whose themes of betrayal, expiation 
and absolution have been made relevant by the work of much more 
hard-headed (and politically better-informed) novelists than he was. 
But it is doubtful whether the intrinsic value of Conrad’s art has any- 
thing to do with accuracy of his political and sociological views. His 
strength often lies in his avoidance of abstruse issues and his emphasis 
on the basic human emotions which are true at all times. 


Conrad’s romantic heroes are not imitations of Byronic characters. 
Byron and his heroes cherish the idea of the man who is a law unto 
himself. While some Conradian protagonists bear this peculiar imprint 
of romanticism, they differ in persistently recognizing the existence of 
a certain code of behavior. When and if they break it, they suffer the 
penalty of isolation. The Byronic romantic needs no such code for 
he is satisfied with his own world. 

Conrad shows affinities with the romantic as well as with the Victorian 
points of view. His mistrust of reason, his profound realization of mys- 
tery in man and nature, his glorification of personal honor and the 
Weltschmerz are romantic traits. His respect for self-control and sanity, 
his awareness of “this strange disease of modern life,” are Victorian. 
Like Matthew Arnold, he pictured himself wandering between two 
worlds, one dead and the other powerless to be born. He shared 
Arnold’s vision of the dreamlike world without joy, or love or light or 
certitude. He disliked (consciously, at any rate) the extremities of 
emotions, for which he castigated Dostoyevsky. 

But Conrad, the sober critic, is not Conrad, the story-teller whose 
heroes do not lack extremity of emotion, nor do they retain self-control 
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as fate closes in upon them. And Conrad himself, it might be added, 
was not exactly a model of calculated sobriety in his two lives as sea- 
man and artist. He acted on impulse, lost his temper, indulged in violent 
likes and dislikes. It is characteristic that Conrad condemns and hates 
what he fears might be true of himself. His dream of a world governed 
by sanity evoked in him distaste for writers like Dostoyevsky (whose 
dislike of Poles was an additional spur to Conrad's feeling of revulsion). 
But the spirit of Dostoyevsky, no less than than that of the Polish 
romantic poets, animates men like Razumov, Lord Jim, Verloc and the 
host of anarchists, criminals, would-be saints and all sorts of moral and 
social pariahs. Thus the morbidity of The Secret Agent, of Lord Jim, 
and of so many other works, is the morbidity (as well as the fascination) 
of The Idiot, of Crime and Punishment and of The Brothers Karamazov. 

Conrad’s men and women, like Dostoyevsky’s, are uncommon people. 
Their lives are full of melodramatic fury, and shocking experiences. 
But neither Dostoyevsky nor Conrad is interested in the mere descrip- 
tion of dramatic circumstances, nor do they quarrel with society and 
its institutions. They are concerned with the duality of the human soul 
and the struggle within it. 

Yet Conrad differs from the Polish Romantics, the Victorians and 
Dostoyevsky, for he does not expound the gospel of Christianity (Polish 
messianism, Victorian or other), nor does he hold, like Dostoyevsky, a 
firm belief in the order of the universe. Dostoyevsky always seeks for 
God and man’s salvation through God. In Conrad’s work there is no 
such search. Conrad finds Christianity distasteful and irritating although 
he acknowledges it is “great, improving, softening, compassionate.” He 
resents its “impossible” standards and the anguish it has brought “to 
innumerable souls—on this earth.”** One need not suppose that such 
irascible comment signifies militant atheism; indeed, nothing could be 
further from the truth. If anything, Conrad’s protagonists evince all 
the good qualities of an “improving, softening, compassionate” faith 
even when there is no adherence to formal religion among them. What 
Conrad preaches, if he can be said to preach at all, is the gospel of 
individuality: 

Everybody must walk in the light of his own gospel. ...No man’s light 
is good to any of his fellows. That’s my view of life—a view that rejects 
all formulas, dogmas and principles of other people’s making. These are a 


web of illusions. We are too varied. Another man’s truth is only a dismal 
lie to me.!* 


16 In a letter about Tolstoy to Edward Garnett, February, -1914, Letters to Conrad, 
London, 1928, p. 265. 

17 Letter to S. L. Noble. J. G. Aubry, Joseph Conrad, Life and Letters, Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927, I, p. 184. 
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However, while man must retain his own self, from which he can- 
not escape, he should not forget the ties that bind him to the human 
community. This is the moral law that can be deduced from all of 
his writings. The Fichtean dictum, “Act according to thy own convic- 
tion of duty,” expresses Conrad’s beliefs. An erroneous conviction of 
man’s duty, which opposes the principle of human solidarity, is always 
punished. Those of Conradian individualists who smack of the Nietzsch- 
ean superman suffer the fate of Melville’s Ahab—total defeat. 

Conrad went farther than Arnold, or any other Victorian for that 
matter, in revealing the complexities of man’s spiritual isolation. His 
castaways and pariahs look forward to the twentieth century which 
produces a different kind of alienated man, marked by a guilt-ridden 
conscience. Psychoanalysis has made the novelist increasingly aware 
of the problem of guilt and expiation. The modern man lacks stability 
in a society that encroaches upon the freedom of the individual more 
often than before. The prevalent “join-the-movement” creed, the drive 
toward conformity caused by the wide-spread mechanization of our lives, 
the lack of personal standards resulting in group-psychology—these 
forces are responsible for other-directed people who are solitary mem- 
bers of the lonely crowd because they can never come close to others; 
but the inner-directed man, whose character and conformity are insured 
by his early acquisition of an internalized set of goals, as well as the 
tradition-directed man are also members of the lonely crowd. 

The isolated men of Conrad belong, with a multitude of variations, 
to one of these three major types. It is not difficult to classify them 
into psychological, philosophical or literary categories. It is impossible, 
however, to classify Conrad, the writer. He is a romantic, yet his 
romanticism is not quite English nor wholly Polish. He is a realist and yet 
he does not rely on the customary devices of the literary realists. He is 
an impressionist, yet his impressionism is but one of the many aspects 
of his art of fiction. Many of his works are peopled by sailors, but 
he cannot be considered as a mere spinner of romantic sea-yarns. Al- 
though some of his books deal with politics, he is not a political novelist. 
His main intention was not to grapple with tangible, contemporary 
problems. 

The more one reads Conrad, the more one comes to realize that 
he belongs to no school. His personality as well as his work defy dogma. 
His achievements, he would have us believe, are simply due to the 
fact that he “followed {my] instinct: the voice from inside.”’® He 
modestly saw himself as “just another individual somewhat out of the 


18 Letter to George T. Keating, The Portable Conrad, p. 753. 
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common.” This the numerous lovers of Conrad will dismiss as an 
understatement. Even the average reader can see in him a very extta- 
ordinary figure. The discerning student, however, regards his best 
novels and tales as the work of a great tragic writer of modern times. 


19 [bid. 












THE KRASINSKI CENTENNIAL 
1859—1959 


To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the death of Zygmunt 
Krasinski, one of the three great Polish Romantics, the Polish Institute plans 
to publish a symposium on the poet under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Waclaw Lednicki. Some of the contributions to that volume will first 
appear in The Polish Review. 





WIKTOR WEINTRAUB 


KRASINSKI AND REEVE 


Until recently Krasinski was one of the great writers most adversely 
affected by the forcible re-appraisal of the national cultural heritage 
attempted in post-war Poland. As a “reactionary” he was condemned 
to oblivion. This official ban has only now been lifted. 

The official hostility, dictated by purely political, extra-literary con- 
siderations, had little to do with the genuine critical reassessment of 
Krasinski’s poetry which was taking place in Poland before 1939, and 
which seriously undermined his traditional position in Polish letters. 

That traditional position was very high indeed. In partitioned Poland, 
Krasinski was hailed as a supreme poet-patriot, equal in stature to 
Mickiewicz and Stowacki. This traditional value judgement found its 
expression in a popular formula lumping together the three great ro- 
mantic poets as “the Trinity of Bards.” 

The worship of Krasinski found its apogee in the critical literature 
of 1912 when the hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth was being 
celebrated. That same year, however, saw the appearance of a brilliant 
book which was the turning point in the critical literature on Krasifiski 
—the two-volume Zygmunt Krasinski by Juliusz Kleiner. The sub-title 
of the book reads: “biography of a mind.” Krasinski was traditionally 
considered to be a deep and original thinker, a great poet-philosopher. 
No lesser a literary historian than Marian Zdziechowski hailed him as 
“the most profoundly philosophical mind Poland has ever produced.”* 
Kleiner analyzed systematically the poet’s vast philosophical concep- 
tions against the background of Gierman idealistic philosophy. Kleiner 
had nothing in him of the iconoclast, of the revisionist purposely de- 
molishing traditional reputations. Thus the results of his skillful analysis 
were all the more convincing. He proved how inconsistent and arbitrary 


1 Marian Zdziechowski, Wizja Krasinskiego (Krasinski’s Vision), Cracow, 1912, 
p. 35. 
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was Krasifiski’s use of the ideas he borrowed from German philosophers. 
Krasinski’s vast philosophical edifices turned out to be mere rationali- 
zations of the poet’s longings and fears. 

A lack of consistency in handling philosophical ideas need not neces- 
sarily be detrimental to a poet’s reputation, provided his poetry is good, 
irrespective of its “philosophical” content. But is that true of Krasinski? 

In the years between the two world wars Krasinski was becoming 
known as, above all, the author of one masterpiece, The Undivine 
Comedy. Its boldness and originality won theatrical successes in two 
so different cultural centers as Moscow and Vienna. As for the rest 
of his output, it became the subject of radical revaluation. This re- 
valuation had relatively little effect on his second poetic drama, Iridion, 
a noble and impressive work, in the diction of which, however, one 
can detect crippling effects of a certain mannerism. But it proved quite 
disastrous to his once highly valued and immensely popular philoso- 
phico-political poems and his lyrics. Two critical studies can be quoted 
as representative of this new attitude: one is the book by Tadeusz Pini, 
Krasinski (1928), the other—the evaluation of Krasinski’s poetry in 
Manfred Kridl’s survey of the Polish poetry of the first half of the 
nineteenth century (1936).? The fact that Pini’s book is impaired by 
a certain narrow-minded philistinism and Kridl’s appreciation by a 
certain methodological dogmatism (as well as programmatic revisionism) 
does not affect their representative value. More significant is the fact 
that these two critics, starting from very different premises, both 
reached harsh conclusions about the majority of Krasinski’s poetic works. 
It is even more significant that their onslaughts, which would have 
aroused an outcry a quarter of a century earlier, did not create any 
stir among the Polish critics. In any case, there were no serious attempts 
at defending Krasifski’s traditional position.” 

At the same time, however, the publication in the thirties of three 
bulky volumes of Krasinski’s letters to Delfina Potocka made one realize 
that Krasifiski’s copious. correspondence is not only first class source 
material, but that it is good and occasionally even splendid romantic 
prose in its own right. Krasinski’s prose, as revealed in his letters, can, 
be, at,its best, forceful, inspired and often of absorbing human interest. 

Krasinski was an indefatigable letter writer. When as a seventeen- 
year-old youth he left his family for the first time to go to Switzerland, 

2 Published in the collective Dzieje literatury pieknej w Polsce (History of Liter-- 
ature in Poland), Vol. II, Cracow, 1936. On Krasinski see pp. 93-103 

2a Cf. Jerzy Starnawski, “O trwalych i nietrwalych wartosciach twérczosci Zygmunta 
Krasifiskiego” (Permanent and Transient Values in the Writings of Z. Krasinski), 


Zeszyty Naukowe KUL (Research Papers of the Catholic University in Lublin), 
Vol. II, Nr. 4, 1959, pp. 71-81. 
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in less than three months he wrote, as he counted them himself, more 
than eighty letters.» And he kept on writing letter after letter during 
his entire lifetime. No other Polish writer (with the possible exception 
of Kraszewski) can bear comparison with him as to the sheer bulk of 
his correspondence. He can be compared in this respect to such in- 
defatigable letter writers as Voltaire or Horace Walpole. 

The bulk of this correspondence in a way detracts from its value. 
Quite often the letters turn out to be repetetive. Moreover, Krasinski 
was a hypochondriac with a marked disposition towards self-pity, and 
his recurrent moaning about himself makes for some tedious reading. 
A high-strung man, plagued with all sorts of maladies, he often reacted 
to men, events and books in an hysterical way. There is quite often a 
lack of balance in his attitude and an overuse of superlatives in his 
style. The philosophical disquisitions in which he indulged in the 
correspondence with the philosopher Cieszkowski and occasionally with 
other friends, instructive as they may be for our understanding of the 
romantic mentality, seem often vapid and nebulous. 

At the same time he was endowed with a penetrating, critical mind, 
a quite extraordinary intellectual curiosity (he was an avid reader in 
philosophy, history, literature and politics) and a great warmth and 
spontaneity in his reactions. He had also the gift for “le mot juste.” 
His descriptions of his tempestuous meetings with Mickiewicz in 1848, 
his numerous critical opinions on books, his considerations on Polish 
history, his short incisive epitaphs make fascinating reading and belong 
to the highlights of Polish romantic prose. 

He was at his best with his intimates. It is in these long, detailed 
letters, letters written in order to make up for the lack of personal 
contact, vibrating with emotions, free of inhibitions, that we recognize 
Krasinski as a great letter writer. Unfortunately, the most important 
of these letters were published last and not all of them have been 
published. 

As early as one year after Krasinski’s death a volume of selections from 
his letters was published. This was followed by publications of letters 
to friends and other writers, larger collections in book form, some in 
periodicals. Their number is impressive.‘ 

That correspondence, copious and interesting as it may be, has 
only marginal value in comparison with the most personal of Krasinski’s 

3 Jozef Kallenbach, Zygmunt Krasinski. Zycie i tworczosé lat mtodych (1812-1838) 
(Krasifski’s Early Life and Works), Lwéw, 1904, Vol. I, p. 140. Quoted subse- 
quently as Kallenbach. 

4 The publications up to 1930 are listed in the bibliographical compendium by 
Gabriel Korbut, Literatura polska, 2nd ed., Warsaw, 1930; Vol. III, pp. 174-175. Kor- 
but’s list is far from exhaustive: it omits Krasinski’s letters to General Wladyslaw 


Zamoyski, published in Jenerat Zamoyski, Vol. V-VI, which are important for our 
understanding of Krasinski’s political opinions in his later years. 
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letters. There are, or, strictly speaking, there were, three collections of 
such letters. 

Perhaps the most important were the letters to his father, General 
Wincenty Krasinski. During most of his adult life Krasinski was away 
from his father, whom he survived by only one year. The relationship 
between the General and his only son was very close, although not 
without periods of great strain. The son never managed to shake off 
the tutelage of his father, a strong-willed, proud, aristocratic careerist 
whose loyalty to the Tsar in 1830-31 bordered on national treason. In 
1843 the General married his son to one of the richest aristocratic 
heiresses in Poland whom the poet not cnly did not love but simply 
detested. Small wonder that the poet’s descendants were reluctant to 
publish correspondence that would lay open to the public this em- 
barassing inside story. At the turn of the century, however, a scholar’ 
on whose discretion they could rely, Jézef Kallenbach, was given access 
to these letters. Kallenbach’s book on Krasinski’s life and work up 
to 1838 was based to a large extent on that correspondence. He 
managed to incorporate into his book some of Krasinski’s letters to his 
father in their entirety and several others in fragments. They whet our 
appetite as to the rest of these letters. Their publication—he announced 
—was “planned for the future.”® Today we know that these plans will 
never be realized. The letters, as well as all the other contents of the 
Krasinski Library, were burned in 1944, in Warsaw’s holocaust. 

Another important collection is that of his letters to Delfina Potocka. 
Krasinski met her at the end of 1838. She was to become the great 
love of his mature years. The love affair lasted long after he had 
married another woman, Eliza Branicka, in 1843. Quite often and for 
long periods Krasifiski and Mrs. Potocka had to be separated, and then 
Krasinski would write copious letters to his “Beatrice” in which he not 
only kept her au courant of everything he was doing but also reported 
on books he was reading, jyeople he met, his thoughts. For long periods 
this correspondence was like an intimate and detailed diary. A few 
of these letters were published as early as the end of the previous 
century. The publication of the whole, but not without a number of 
cuts, was started in 1930. By. the time of the outbreak of the war three 
bulky volumes had been published. They cover the decade 1839-1848.° 
At least two more were to follow. After the war the publication was 
not resumed, and it is not known if the remaining letters have been 
preserved at all. They give us a more intimate insight into Krasinski’s 
mind than any other collection of letters, their emotional range is wide 





5 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. X. 
6 Listy Zygmunta Krasinskiego do Delfiny Potockiej (Krasinski’s Letters to Delfina 
Potocka), ed. Adam Zéttowski, Vols. I-III, Poznan, 1930-1939. 
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and they contain a number of interesting character sketches and of 
highly interesting, always vivid, sometimes provocative opinions on. 
books. It was only the publication of letters to Delfina Potocka that 
made it apparent how good a letter writer Krasinski was and how 
rich, both emotionally and intellectually, his correspondence could be. 

There was also one other correspondent to whom Krasinski laid bare 
the hidden recesses of his soul. This time it was a foreigner, the closest 
friend of his young years, Henry Reeve. Krasinski's correspondence 
with Henry Reeve has been known for a long time: it was published 
as early as 1902 by Jézef Kallenbach.’ But it has never been fully 
appreciated. 

Kallenbach, who first wrote about this correspondence in a lengthy 
essay preceding his edition and who made ample use of it in his sub- 
sequent book on Krasifiski, was quick to realize that it contained rich 
data about the spiritual history of young Krasinski, which was of an 
especially great value for the study of The Undivine Comedy. Most of 
what we know of the experiences that stimulated Krasifiski to write that 
particular drama and of the events reflected in it we owe to Krasinski’s 
correspondence with Reeve. But Kallenbach failed somehow to under- 
stand the human interest side of this document and to grasp the dramatic 
character of this correspondence. Kallenbach was a poor psychologist, 
and his account of the friendship gives a bowdlerized, rather banale 
version of it. 

It was Reeve who once wrote to Krasinski that their correspondence 
formed a sort of novel, no less than La Nouvelle Héloise, “and, cer- 
tainly, a bit more true as for the human heart, a bit more moral as for 
our souls, as for us who are its authors.”® There is a fair amount of 
truth in this boast, naive and self-congratulatory as it may seem. We can 
discern in this correspondence a major unifying theme, a clash of two 
temperaments and of two conflicting world views. Each correspondent 
is remarkably articulate, clear and eloquent. Each one reveals himself 
in the course of this correspondence to a remarkable degree, and after 
having read the letters one gets the impression that one knows both 
of them well. 

Of course, we find in this correspondence, as in any non-fictional 
correspondence, paraphernalia of every-day details, gossip, practical in- 
formation, which sometimes offuscate the development of its “main 
theme.” And there are also some gaps and loose ends, unthinkable in 
a regular novel. But in spite of all that, the main theme stands out 
much more clearly than one would have expected in an exchange of 

1 Correspondance de Sigismond Krasinski et de Henry Reeve. Préface de M. Joseph 


Kallenbach. Vols. I-II, Paris, 1902. Quoted subsequently as Corr. 
8 Corr., Vol. I, pp. 441-442. 
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letters extending over a period of several years. It finds its expression 
mainly in passionate and at times remarkably frank discussions of 
major moral issues. 

Scholars have made ample use of this correspondence as a source 
of piecemeal information on Krasinski’s life and on the formation of 
his social views. They somehow have failed to give due consideration 
to the total impact of these discussions on the central problems in both 
of Krasinski’s major works, The Undivine Comedy and Iridion. 

Thus, this paper will try to pursue a twofold aim: to lay bare this 
main theme and to analyze its impact on both dramas. 

The basic biographical facts constituting the framework for the 
story of their friendship can be briefly summarized. They met for the 
first time on November 5, 1829, at a party in Geneva. The Pole was 
then seventeen years old, the Englishman barely sixteen. They had 
much in common. They were both precocious, exalted, high strung, 
deeply steeped in romantic poetry and very romantic in their ideas of life. 
Reeve, who had lived in Geneva since the fall of 1828, was a student , 
at the Geneva University. Krasinski attended several courses there. 
Reeve saw himself as primarily a poet at that time. Krasinski cast 
himself in the role of a future man of action, a great leader of his 
nation, but for the time being he was passionately immersed in literature, 
in reading and in writing. They quickly discovered that they were 
kindred souls and some three months after their first meeting were 
already intimate friends. They lead “innumerable discussions, philoso- 
phical, religious, poetic and literary,” as Krasinski reported to his father,? 
and also—what, naturally enough, he did not disclose to his father— 
confessed to each other their affaires de coeur. 

In November 1830, after one year in Geneva, Krasinski accompanied 
by his tutor Jakubowski, left Switzerland for Italy. The friends had 
to part. But they made up for their separation by an exchange of 
frequent, warm and intimate letters, especially so on Krasinski’s part. 

When Krasinski returned to Geneva at the end of March, 1831, Reeve 
was about to leave for Paris and then for England. They met for a 
short time, and on May 17 Krasinski saw his friend off to Saint-Cergues.”” 

The two friends met again after Reeve’s return to Geneva in February 
of 1832. At that time Krasinski’s father bid his son to return home. 
Reeve wanted to spend the rest of the year in Germany, and they de- 
cided to make a part of the journey together. At the beginning of 

9See quotation in Kallenbach, Vol. I, p. 154. 

10 Corr., Vol. I, pp. 55, 61- 62. Kallenbach, Vol. I, 240, says that they parted 
May 18, but Reeve’s letter, dated May 19, states Pokal “il n’y a que deux jours 
que nous étions encore ensemble.” The following letter, dated “Paris, le 23 mai 


1831,” Reeve starts with the words: “Il n’y a encore que huit jours...nous étions 
ensemble.” That would put the date of parting back to May 1 
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May they went via Turin and Milan to Venice.’' They lived there luxu- 
tiously, probably at Krasifski’s expense, in “the grand apartment at the 
Leone Bianco” which they had to vacate for the Empress Marie Louise, 
who was on her way to Vienna to see her dying son. The old and 
paralyzed Sir Walter Scott was also staying at the same hotel.’ 

At the beginning of June they went to Innsbruck, and there their 
ways parted, Krasinski going to Vienna, and Reeve to Munich. The 
correspondence still went on. In April of 1833 it looked as if they had 
broken off altogether. But seven months later they became reconciled 
and renewed their correspondence. However, with time, the letters be- 
came less and less frequent. For that later phase of their friendship 
we have, in published Correspondance, Krasinski’s letters only, and it 
is clear from them that it was Reeve, not he, who was gradually cooling 
off. 

They met for the last time in Frankfurt in the summer of 1837." 
The meeting failed to restore their former intimacy. The last letter 
that Krasinski wrote to Reeve, is dated April 12, 1838. Most probably, 
like the preceding letter of December 29, 1837, it was never answered,** 

Of the two friends, the Pole was not only older in years but also 
in experience. When they met for the first time, he had already passed 
through a painful and humiliating experience which cast a deep shadow 
on his subsequent life. He was the only son of a proud and ambitious 
aristocrat. His father, Count Wincenty Krasifski,’° married in 1803, 
when he was twenty, a girl much older than himself, plain looking but 
very rich and belonging to the highest Polish aristocracy, the Radziwitts. 
As an officer of the Napoleonic army, he distinguished himself by his 
bravery and rose quickly in the military hierarchy. In 1814 it fell to 
General Krasifiski to lead back to Poland the remnants of the Polish 
units fighting under Napoleon. At first, he thought of spending the 
rest of his life at his country estate, but already in 1818 we see him 
in Warsaw as the Adjutant-General to the Russian Vice-Roy, the Grand 
Duke Konstantin, and a Senator of the Congress Kingdom of Poland. 
A sturdy conservative and a careerist under the guise of loyalist prin- 


11 Kallenbach, Vol. I, pp. 327, 329. 

12 Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Henry L. Reeve, by J. K. Laughton, 
London, 1898, Vol. I, p. 13; quoted subsequently as Laughton. 

13 Corr., Vol. Il, pp. 123-124; Kallenbach, Vol. II, p. 341. 

14 St. Tarnowski mentions in his Zygmunt Krasinski, 2nd ed., Cracow, 1912, 
Vol. I, p. 371, that “in 1855 or 1856” Krasinski and Reeve met in Paris. He does 
not give any reference, and, as far as I know, there is no mention of such a meeting 
in contemporary biographical sources. Most probably, the news of the meeting, if 
it is not a slip of Tarnowski’s memory, is based on information coming from 
Krasifski’s descendants. 

15 Cf. about him M. Giergielewicz’s biographical sketch, The Polish Review, Vol. 
IV, 1959, No. 3, pp. 82-84. 
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ciples, he served the Tsars with the same devotion he had formerly 
displayed in the service of the Emperor. That led him to a collision 
with the patriotic public. 

The dramatic clash came in 1827, at the trial of the leaders of the 
clandestine Patriotic Society. The previous year, it was revealed at the 
trial of the Russian Decembrists that the Polish Patriotic Society had 
had some contacts with the Russian conspirators. Widespread arrests 
in Poland followed this disclosure. The leaders of the Society were 
brought before a tribunal composed of Polish senators, the so-called 
Parliamentary Tribunal. They were accused of high treason. The Tsar 
wanted an exemplary, deterring verdict, the death sentence. The Tri- 
bunal withstood his pressure. The judges came to the conclusion that 
they could not prove any treasonable activity on the part of the accused 
members of the Patriotic Society. They found them guilty of one crime 
only, that of not having disclosed to the authorities the existence of 
the Russian conspiracy. Accordingly, the leader of the Society, Colonel 
Krzyzanowski, was condemned to three years of imprisonment, the others 
of the accused got lesser sentences, and some were acquitted. Only 
one member of the Tribunal voted for the death sentence: General 
Krasinski. 

The trial made the General detested in Warsaw. Until then he had 
held a literary salon in Warsaw—the leading Polish literary salon of 
the period. Now, most writers stopped frequenting it. Biting satirical 
poems against the General were circulating Warsaw. On a wall of his 
palace somebody chalked a cartoon representing the General being 
strangled by two men and vomiting Russian money. When police 
reports of these outbursts of ill feeling reached the Russian Vice-Roy, 
who was pro-Polish in his own brutal way,'® he reproached the General 
with the words: “Vous avez perdu la confiance parmi la Nation, on 
Vous hait—Vous avez mal fait.” 

Two years later, in March 1829, the President of the Tribunal, 
Senator Piotr Bielinski died. Young Krasinski was at that time a second 
year law student. The students decided to take part en masse in the 
funeral. General Krasinski, after having heard of the plans for that 


16 He was well pleased with the verdict of the Parliamentary Tribunal acquitting 
“his Poles.” Cf. St. Matachowski-Lempicki, “Wincenty Krasinski na sadzie sej- 
mowym” (Wincenty Krasifski at the Parliamentary Tribunal), Ruch Literacks 
(Literary Movement), Vol. II, 1927, p. 206. On the Grand Duke's attitude towards 
the Poles see comments by W. Lednicki in Juliusz Stowacki, 1849-1949, London, 
1951, pp. 287-289. ; é f 

17 See Adam Bar, “Wincenty Krasinski i jego literackie obiady” (Wincenty Kra- 
sifski and His Literary Dinners), in his Kumoszki na Parnasie (Old Wives’ Tales on 
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Parnassus), Cracow, 1947, pp. 82-84; information based on materials from the secret - 
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demonstration, ordered his son to attend class instead. The domineering 
father had a strong hold over his weak son, and on the day of the 
funeral Zygmunt Krasinski was the only student present in the audi- 
torium. 

The following day, he was abused by his collegues who tore off the 
university badges from his student’s uniform. But for the help of two 
of his friends, he might have been severely beaten. Several days later, 
a public row took place at the university between Krasinski and one of 
his former friends, Leon Lubienski. A well liked professor, called to 
the scene of the incident, managed to induce the two students to em- 
brace each other. But the authorities of the university took a sterner 
view. In order to prevent any further disturbances, they decided “quietly” 
to relegate both Krasinski and Lubienski. 

Krasinski’s coming to Geneva in 1829 was the direct outcome of all 
these events. In both the letters and the literary works written there, 
we often see him assuming the pose of a Byronic hero. The pose was 
of course, fashionable, and was assumed by every poet of that time. 
In young Krasinski’s case, however, this Romantic posturing had a 
serious psychological justification. There was a festering wound in his 
past. He had been wronged and humiliated. The wrongs were all the 
more difficult tq bear because he felt himself to be the heir of a great 
aristocratic tradition and superior to his surroundings. 

Reeve’s background was very different. He came from a middle- 
class family of modest means and strong Whiggish traditions. His 
father, who died when he was an infant, was a well-known physician 
in Norwich, and a writer. The family was a cultivated one, and it had 
a marked cosmopolitan air. His aunt, Sarah Austin, secured a certain 
literary renown as a good translator from the German—she was best 
known for her translations of Ranke’s works—as well as those of French 
literature. She had lived in Bonn for some years. She had important 
social connections which she managed to transfer to her nephew. No 
wonder that young Reeve who was a good linguist—he spoke fluent 
French and in his early years had contributed to German periodicals— 
spent his Lehrjahre not in Oxford or Cambridge but on the continent. 
He was sent to Geneva at the age of fifteen. 

Most of what we know about him comes from two bulky volumes 
of Memoirs of the Life of Henry Reeve, written by J. K. Laughton and 
published in 1898, three years after his death. The book is a typical 
monument to Victorian piety: an invaluable collection of biographical 
data, especially of letters, but wholly uncritical and hardly composed.'® 

18 Unfortunately, one cannot rely completely on texts published by Laughton; 


there are omissions and altered words: see History of "The Times,” Vol. II, London, 
1939, p. 566. 
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Also there exists a handful of essays written shortly after Reeve’s death, 
the best of them by W. E. Lecky.’® In our times a corrective to a some- 
how onesided rosy picture of the man was provided by the second 
volume of the collective History of “The Times,” where from 1840 to 
1855 Reeve was the leading publicist. Owing to his vigorous style and 
some excellent contacts with English politicians and the Orleanist 
leaders in France, as well as to his intimate knowledge of the con- 
tinental political scene, he rose to a real eminence. Quite recently there 
finally appeared his correspondence with de Tocqueville, one of his 
numerous French friends, whose masterpiece De la Démocratie en 
Amérique he translated in 1837.”° 

The impression we get from all these publications is that of a successful 
man of the world, with numerous friends in political and literary circles, 
a formidable Victorian gentleman, a respectable, overbearing, cultivated 
clubman, very articulate in the expression of his likes and dislikes. 
In politics he was a liberal. By the end of his life, in 1885, he was one 
of the old Whigs who broke with Gladstone over the Home Rule and 
created a small Liberal Unionist Party. As one can expect from such 
a juste milieu man by temperament, his sympathies in France were with 
the July monarchy. For the Bourbons as well as for Napoleon III, he 
had only scorn and contempt. In literature—as we learn from Lecky— 
he stood for “sober thought, clear reasoning, solid scholarship, a trans- 
parent, vivid and restrained style,” the qualities which he tried to impress 
on the Edinburgh Review, the quarterly he was editing during the 
last forty years of his life. In religion, his views were strictly orthodox 
and in philosophy, he was a follower of Kant. The recurrent epithet 
in Lecky’s portraiture of him is that of being “sober.” 

The Reeve who was the friend of Krasinski is so different from this 
punctillious paragon of Victorian virtues that it is difficult to believe 
that we are dealing with one and the same person. He is a youth full 
of spontaneity, brimming with enthusiasm, a pupil of Schelling and 
Tieck, who dreams of fame as a poet, a romantic poet, of course. 
Krasinski described his new friend to his father as a young man who 
is “a strange combination of all the passions of youth.” He praised the 
loftiness of Reeve’s thoughts, his intellectual brilliancy, frankness and 
“vast erudition.” In this enthusiastic portrait only one of Reeves passions 
was not after Krasinski’s taste: he was “too mystical” for him.*? Once 
at a very early stage of their friendship, the two friends made an ex- 

19 Reprinted in his Historical and Political Essays, London, 1908, pp. 242-248. 
See also a vivid and interesting sketch by Grant Duff, Out of the Past, London, 1903, 
Vol. II, pp. 145-154. 


20 Alexis de Tocqueville, Oeuvres completes, ed. J. P. Mayer, Vol. VI, Correspon- 
dance anglaise, Paris, 195 


21 From a letter to General Krasinski as quoted in Kallenbach, Vol. I, p. 154. 
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cursion to Gex. There, sitting in front of Mont Blanc, they started to 
improvise: Reeve in verse “beautiful and full of noble thoughts,” 
Krasinski in French prose.?” 

When one thinks of their subsequent estrangement one has to bear 
in mind how different were the courses of their lives. Young Krasinski 
was a highly unbalanced, hyper-sensitive boy of genius. Owing to 
nervous strain, maladies that continuously pestered him, the abuse of 
drugs, his poetic gifts soon withered away, and he was never in later 
life able to equal the masterpiece he wrote at the age of twenty-one. 
And he never really matured although in later years he gained in moral 
stature. If there was a real intellectual brilliancy in Reeve, it was suffi- 
cient just for a highly successful career, and for nothing more. He is 
remembered as an influential man behind the literary and political 
scene, an editor and a translator. His few original contributions in 
prose and verse never left behind a real imprint, and are completely 
forgotten by now. But he matured quickly. One is even prone to think 
that in his case the process of coming to maturity was too complete. 

Both young men cast themselves into the roles of poets, and when 
they were apart, they used to send each other their literary compositions 
—Krasifiski wrote them in poetic French prose, Reeve in English verse 
—and to discuss them in their letters. In these literary discussions 
Krasinski had an obvious ascendancy. He assummed the part of an 
older, more experienced writer, guiding the steps of a younger friend 
much in need of advice, and Reeve accepted this tutoring attitude as 
something quite natural. In his comments on Reeve’s poetry Krasinski 
could occasionally be severe, but he had full confidence in his friend’s 
poetic vocation. It is worth mentioning also that at least some of Krasin- 
ski’s French compositions were written exclusively for Reeve and have 
been preserved only in the copy sent to him, which shows how great 
a store he set by their friendship. 

Both were in love. Reeve was enamoured of a Swiss girl. As for 
Krasinski, he fell in love with an English girl, Henrietta Willan, visiting 
Switzerland with her family. Krasinski and Henrietta knew each other 
for a short time only, since on April 13, 1830, the gir! left for England.”* 
Two days before parting, on Easter Sunday, they swore mutual love. 

In a letter to his father Krasinski praised the girl for her grace and 
youthful verve but stated at the same time that she was neither beautiful 
nor even _g00d-looking.” Maybe he wrote so because he wanted to 

22 Kallenbach, Vol. J, ip. 155. 

23 Corr., Vol. I, “ 535 Pxallenbach, Vol. I, p. 160. 

24 Corr., Vol. i, 

25 Kallenbach, val. L 'p. 152. Kallenbach does not give the exact date of the 


letter from which he quotes, but one can infer from the context that the letter was 
sent in February. 
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ward off the eventual suspicions of the General to whom the tutor 
Jakubowski sent regular reports from Geneva, but it is not to be 
excluded that he actually thought that of the girl, because it is obvious 
that his flame was more an affair of romantic imagination than of the 
heart. It suited him well as a poet and “un enfant du siécle,” to be the 
hero of a doomed love affair and the affair had to be doomed from 
the very beginning. Marriage was out of the question in this case. He 
told his beloved that since his lot was to fight for the freedom of his 
nation he must be free.*® The pretext was lofty and noble; thus he 
could freely indulge in what he himself would later condemn as “the 
staging of a drama.” Reeve was the only person privy to this love affair, 
and Krasinski’s letters to him are full of tender effusions concerning 
Henrietta, mixed with expressions of self-pity. 

The outbreak of the Polish insurrection of November 1830 was a 
dramatic turning point in the history of this friendship. Reeve em- 
braced the Polish cause wholeheartedly. He established contacts with 
the Polish émigrés and enthusiastically helped them in their political 
activity and journalistic propaganda. Knowing his friend’s passionate 
patriotism he had no doubts whatsoever that he would leave Geneva 
at once and join the Polish army. 

Krasinski also considered it his duty. Such a step would not only 
be in keeping with his exalted, chivalrous state of mind, it would 
also wipe out the reminiscences of the painful happenings of 1829. 
But it would also mean breaking off with his father, who unambiguously 
declared himself to be on the Russian side, invoking his military oath. 

Even before the outbreak of the insurrection, the General was on 
the list of people whom the conspirators wanted to kill.7” On December 
3, when it seemed that the break with the Tsar was not yet final, there 
came a temporary agreement between the insurrectionists and the 
Grand Duke Konstantin, who promised to retreat with the Russian 
units behind the river Bug and to permit the Polish batallions to join 
the insurrectionists. They were led to Warsaw by Krasinski and one 
other loyalist general. In Warsaw, Krasinski was assaulted by the mob. 
He was saved by some insurrectionists; however, he had to take a public 
oath that from then on he would be “faithful to the fatherland” accord- 
ing to one report, “to the insurrection” according to another. Asked if 
he would join the insurrection, he invoked his military oath of allegiance 
to his sovereign. Then he was told to sign his resignation from active 

26 That is what he later on said himself to Reeve in a letter of February 20, 1831: 
“I told my beloved a lie, and when that lie of my mouth has become a reality 
in the arms of a hundred thousand people I cannot continue to play my part.” 
nee I, p. 47; cf. also Vol. I, pp. 15 and 39. 


f We. Tokarz, Sprzysiezenie Wysockiego 4 Noc Listopadowa (The Plot of 
Wysocki and the November Night), Warsaw, 1925, pp. 80, 248. 
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service, and when he did he was set free. He left Warsaw in disguise, 
escaped to East Prussia and from there went on to St. Petersburg.”* 

Krasinski learned about the outbreak of the insurrection in Rome, 
about the middle of December. When he was writing his letter to 
Reeve of December 18, he knew that his father was out of danger 
and that he had sent his resignation but he was not clear as to what 
his exact position was. He decided not to make any move before hearing 
from his father; he still had some dim hopes that his father would 
permit him to join the Polish army. In a fit of self-pity, he even 
imagined himself dying on a battlefield in Poland and, an incurable 
addict to “the staging of a drama,” he dreamt of the message he would 
send to his beloved when going to die for the freedom of Poland.?® 

His father’s instructions came late, which is only natural if we take 
into account that Poland was in state of war and if we consider the 
General’s experiences. The instructions reached Krasinski on May 14 
in Geneva, where he had in the meantime returned. Of course, the 
General did not allow his son to return to Poland. He told him instead 
“to travel, to learn, to educate himself and to cultivate society.”*° 

On the spur of the moment the son decided to disobey. He wrote 
a letter in which, while assuring his father of his love and respect, 
he announced his decision to follow “his holy duty from which nobody 
in the world could absolve him’”—to go to Warsaw and join the Polish 
army. He begged his father’s forgiveness for this act of disobedience. 

The letter was written on the same day that Krasinski received his 
father’s instructions, May 14. But it was forwarded the following day, 
with a note that made it a futile gesture only: “Mr. Jakubowski [the 
tutor} barred from me every means of departure.”*' And that was 
the end of his revolt. 

The vacillations of his friend and then his decision not to join the 
insurrectionist army filled Reeve with dismay. The duty of his friend, 
as he saw it, was to go to Poland, and he was resolved to do everything 
in his power to make him do the right thing. Thus started a dramatic 
duel between the father and the friend for Krasinski’s soul. 

Already in January, Reeve informed his Polish friend of a note con- 


28 Cf. St. Barzykowski, Historia Powstania Listopadowego (History of the November 
Insurrection), Poznan, 1883, Vol. I, pp. 387-389; and J. U. Niemcewicz, Pamietnski 
z 1830-1831 roku (Memoirs of 1830-1831), ed. M. A. Kurpiel, Cracow, 1909, pp. 
53-54. Kallenbach, Vol. I, pp. 221-225, quotes from Barzykowski and also the Gen- 
eral’s own version from his letter to his son. In the letter there is no mention of the 
Warsaw oath. 

29 See his letter to Reeve of December 18-20, 1830, Corr., Vol. I, pp. 34-35. 

30 General Krasinski’s letter has never been published. The instructions are 
quoted here as summarized by Sigismund Krasifski in his answer published by 
Kallenbach, Vol. I, p. 234. 

31 The letter in Kallenbach, Vol. I, pp. 232-236. 
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cerning him which was published in The Galionani’s Messenger. The 
note made a great impression on Krasinski, as we can see from the 
letter he wrote to Reeve on January 22, upon having learned from 
Reeve about the content of the note. I am quoting Krasifski’s words in 
his own English: 

The words you read in the Galignani Messenger are either a trick of one 
who hates me, or an advice from a friend who being unable to write to 
me directly, put this in the papers to show me the path I ought to 


follow. But whichever it may be, I cannot deny that it is the most be- 
coming to me in the present circumstances.** 


Galignani’s Messenger was a newspaper published in Paris by an en- 
terprising Italian for the benefit of English tourists on the continent. 
From the very outbreak of the insurrection it took a strong pro-Polish 
stand and was regularly informing its readers about the happenings in 
Poland. In the issue of January 8, we find there the following infor- 
mation quoted among other items, as “extract of a private letter of the 
25th ult. from Warsaw”: 


The residence of Vincent Krasinski is not known; but his son Sigismund, 
who is in Russia, is expected back immediately to raise a regiment at his 
own expense, in which he will serve as a private soldier. 


Wild rumors were circulating in Paris about the events in Poland, 
as it always happens on such occasions. Since some Poles had contacts 
with the Messenger,?> most probably it had Polish sources of informa- 
tion about the events in Warsaw. It is likely, however, that the news 
item quoted above came from Reeve himself. It stated that General 
Krasifski’s whereabouts were unknown, which at that time was per- 
fectly true, but it failed to mention in what shameful circumstances 
the General had disappeared from Warsaw. The action presumabiy 
contemplated by Sigismund Krasinski—to raise a regiment and then 
to serve as a private—was that of a man who had to atone for some- 
thing, in this case for the behavior of his father. The information 
that Sigismund was staying in Russia could have been a printer's error, 
but it also could have been put in by Reeve himself, in order to blot 
out the traces of his authorship. 

What is most important, we have positive proof that Reeve con- 
tributed to the Galignani’s Messenger, and that what he wrote there dealt 
with Polish matters. We know that from Reeve himself. Seven months 
later, incensed by the Prussian stand towards the Poles, he informed 
Krasinski from Geneva that he and his friends would try to rouse 


32 Corr., Vol. I, pp. 38-39. 
33 The issue of January 1, for instance, published a letter by Leonard Chodzko. 
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English opinion against Prussia: “Vous verrez probablement par le 
Galignani ce quil en sera.”** Shortly afterwards he announced that 
Galignani’s Messenger would probably reprint from The Times his 
article on the capture of Warsaw.*® 

There is no doubt that Reeve had violent feelings about the issue. 
The correspondence provides us with ample evidence for it. We don’t 
have the first two letters which he wrote to Krasifiski after the news of 
the outbreak of the uprising had reached them.** The first letter, of Janu- 
ary 11, must have been a comforting one. Krasifski thanked him for it 
saying: “it poured into my heart some drops of the balm of friend- 
ship.”*” Then, on February 4, he sent Krasifiski another letter for which 
he felt sorry afterwards, since the following day, upon having received 
Krasinski’s letter of January 22, he instantly wrote another epistle, 
begging to burn the letter of the preceding day.** This request must 
have been fulfilled, in any case the letter of February 4 is not to be 
found in the printed Correspondance. 

We have, instead, the letter of February 5, and it is a stern and 
bitter missive. It is the letter of a man who as an intimate friend, gives 
himself the right of telling the naked truth. He reproaches Krasinski 
of being vainglorious and egocentric: 


To suffer for renown, for glory is to buy dear a rather useless commodity. 
However, here I am touching our main point of difference. I only want 
to add that I believe you would do more good to your fatherland and to 
humanity if you were less concerned about doing it to yourself.5® 


He was not too explicit or insistent in his practical advice, although 
the general trend of this advice was quite clear: 


It is difficult for me to tell you in detail what I believe you should do. 
But don’t loose sight of your real goal: P(oland). Move as close to her as 
possible. If I may advise you, leave Italy as soon as you can.‘® 


But the most smarting and brutal blow in the letter was an indirect 
one. In his letter of December 22, Krasinski asked Reeve to contact 
his friend August Zamoyski, whom he considered to be still in Geneva, 


34 Letter of August 10, Corr., Vol. I, p. 152. 

35 [bid., p. 219. 

36 Several letters written by Reeve in 1831 are missing in the Correspondance. On 
October 20, 1831 Krasifski wrote to Reeve that by that date he had received from 
him thirty-five letters. Vol. I, p. 269. In Kallenbach’s publication, however, we 
find only twenty-three letters by Reeve previous to that date. Kallenbach does 
not explain this discrepancy. 

37 Corr., Vol. I, p. 38 

38 Corr, Vol. I, p. 42. 

39 Corr., Vol. I, p. 45; cf. also Vol. I, p. 43. 

40 Corr., Vol. I, p. 44. 
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and ask him what he would do. Zamoyski’s decision was of considerable 
interest to Krasinski, since Zamoyski’s father, a known aristocrat and 
a dignitary of Congress Poland, sided with the Russians. Thus, after 
the outbreak of the hostilities, young Zamoyski found himself in exactly 
the same situation as Krasinski. 

When Krasinski’s letter reached Reeve, Zamoyski was no longer in 
Geneva; he had left to join the insurrection (which, in fact, he did), 
and Reeve was unable to give Krasinski any precise information con- 
cerning his whereabouts or plans. The more pointed—and cruel in 
its implications—is the tone of the following passage in the letter: 


I don’t know what he will do: it is not improbable that if he does not 
find the passage possible, he will come back. I assume that he considers 
himself emancipated from paternal tutelage, since his father has fled to 


St. Petersburg. But the sons remain to uphold the name and the glory of 
the name of Zamoyski.”*? 


“You have spoken daggers,” was Krasinski’s answer to Reeve’s criti- 
cism. The quotation is significant in more than one repect. Krasinski 
was hurt by the brutal frankness of his friend. Nevertheless, he accepted 
it as motivated by a real attachment: “Your last letter proves to me 
that I have lost the esteem of my friend. Thank you for your frankness,” 
he wrote to Reeve, assuring him at the same time of his undiminished 
love.*? 

By the end of March, they were reunited in Geneva. We do not 
know the tenor of their discussions there except for two significant 
points which we can find in their subsequent correspondence, namely, 
that Reeve wanted to carry off Krasinski with him,‘* and that Krasinski 
concealed from his friend the fact that three days before their parting, 
on May 14, he had already received a letter from his father forbidding 
him to join the army. On May 28, he wrote to Reeve: 

I shall be waiting in Geneva for my father’s reply. If it is satisfactory, 


I am leaving, if not, I am leaving just the same, for then my duties, al- 
though not obliterated, will be easier.** 


He had recourse to the usual stratagem of weak people. He was 
inventing excuses that would permit him to put off his decision. 

No matter, however, how great were their divergences of opinion, 
and how strongly Reeve must have urged Krasinski to action the very 
fact of their meeting again must have revived their friendship. As 

41 Corr, Vol. I, p. 44. 

42Corr., Vol. I, pp. 48-49. 

43 Corr, Vol. I, p. 78. 


44 Corr., Vol. I, p. 77. He referred to his waiting for his father’s letter in the 
following letter of June 7. Corr., Vol I, p. 90. 
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soon as they parted they sent each other affectionate letters.t° Moreover, 
letters proved not enough for their overflowing feelings. Reeve cele- 
brated their friendship in an English poem, Krasinski in a French 
prose fantasy Adam le Fou. The fantasy—still a childish work in the 
style of “littérature effrénée”—was projected into the future. Reeve 
figured there as an English lord, Krasinski as 2 man who went insane 
from grief and remorse.*® 

Reeve went from Geneva straight to Paris. At once he plunged 
into the society of Poles residing there. Very soon he made arrange- 
ments to provide Krasinski with a passport and with money, two thousand 
francs, to make him independent of his tutor.*’ He started to storm 
Krasinski with daily letters, urging him to come to Paris. He assured 
his friend that he had nothing to fear from his compatriots, provided 
he would go to Poland. By joining the Polish army, he argued, Kra- 
sinski would not only do the right thing but also serve the cause of 
his father as well.** He made use of the strongest arguments possible, 
appealing to Krasifski’s sense of honor and family pride. Thus, he 
reported a talk concerning Krasinski with a Pole in Paris, Colonel 
Morawski: 


I told Morawski that you were sick. “If he is not dying—he told me— 
he can still go, and if he is dying, he should have himself carried to die 
on the free soil of Poland.”*® 


He informed his friend that August Zamoyski’s wife had decided to join 
her husband in Poland. And he added this comment to his news: “C'est 
une héroine, ou pour mieux dire une Zamoyska.””° The tone of his letters 
becomes urging, impatient, stringent: “I don’t hesitate to tell you this: 
my friend, the way of duty is there. March!”*’ And again: “In Geneva 
you are not yet a Pole; you have to sacrifice something.”** 

Krasinski writhed upon receiving such missives. He complained 
bitterly, but did not take offense. It was in answer to these letters 
that he wrote he was still awaiting his father’s decision. Reeve 
understood at once the actual meaning of such an answer: “Your deci- 
sion is made. The choice is terrible but it had to be made. Now that 
you have decided to remain a son...”°* But he did not give up even 

45 Corr.. Vol. I, pp. 55-65. , 

46 It was reprinted in Corr., Vol. II, pp. 249-264, and Pésma (Works), ed. J. 
Czubek, Cracow-Warsaw, 1912, Vol. VIII, pp. 332-348. 

47 Corr., Vol. I, p. 67. 

48 Corr, Vol., I, p. 66. 

49 Corr, Vol. I, p. 75. 

50 Corr., Vol. I, p. 82. 

51 Corr., Vol. I, p. 67. 


52 Corr., Vol. I, p. 74. 
53 Corr, Vol. I. p. 91. 
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then. He suggested that although Krasinski’s father would not give his 
friend permission to join the army, he might be, at the bottom of his 
heart, satisfied with his disobedience.** 

On the surface, the friendship survived all these stresses. The 
friends went on confiding in each other, exchanging their works, dis- 
cussing literary matters and talking of their everyday problems. Reeve, 
answering Krasinski’s reiterated lamentations that he had dishonored 
himself, tried to comfort him. Krasifiski was a poet, and by making 
himself famous he will make people forget the sad memories of 1831. 
Even the enemies of Byron did not dare to hold it against the poet that 
his father was a scoundrel.*° 

However, the experience of 1831 left some hidden residue of bitter- 
ness and disappointment. It came into the open in connection with 
Henrietta Willan. 

As we have already seen, it was a highly cerebral and a rather childish 
affaire de coeur. After having parted in April 1830, they exchanged 
letters. The girl accepted at first the terms of their relation imposed 
by Krasifiski. In a letter sent from Switzerland she spoke of herself 
to Krasifski as “an old maid for your sake.”** 

Krasinski felt very strongly that by not taking part in the fighting, 
he dishonored himself in the eyes of his lady-love. The thought be- 
came a sort of obsession with him and he kept reverting to it over and 
over again in his letters to Reeve.’ His apprehensions came true. In 
April 1831 the girl stopped writing altogether. In July Reeve decided 
to intervene with Henrietta on behalf of his friend and started an ex- 
change of letters with her. When the girl sent him a note in which 
she gave her reasons for her silence he instantly forwarded it to Kra- 
sinski. We do not possess either the note or Reeve’s letter accompanying 
it, if there was any, but from incoherent and highly emotional comments 
in his subsequent letter to Reeve we can form some idea of it. The 
girl answered that she had stopped writing to Krasinski because she 
thought “that the count.has reached Poland.” These are her words 
quoted in Krasinski’s letter.°* There was a mockery in such a pretended 
reason. She knew perfectly well that her paramour had not gone to 
Poland—as late as June 24, he had written to her from Geneva.*? 
Krasinski had formerly explained to the girl that he could not possibly 

54 Corr., Vol. I, pp. 116-117; and again, Vol. I, p. 133. 

55 Corr., Vol. I, p. 388. 

56 Corr., Vol. I, p. 19. 

57 Corr., Vol. I, pp. 39, 57, 71, 120, 121, 147, 148, 155-156. Cf. also his letter 
te K. Gaszyfiski of March 27, 1832, Listy Zygemunta Krasinskiego do Komnstantego 
Gaszynskiego (Krasinski’s Letters to Gaszynski), Lwéw, 1882, p. 13. 


58 Corr., Vol. I, p. 167. 
59 Corr., Vol. I, p. 120. 
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marty her, since he was a future fighter for Poland’s independence™ 
and he rightly interpreted her words as an expression of contempt. 
This snub was especially apt and cruel. From Krasinski’s animated and 
perplexed comments we learn also that the girl stated in her note that 
she intended to publish their correspondence.*! Krasinski took this 
statement at face value, was horrified at such a prospect, and argued 
at some length that Henrietta would thus compromise herself. Maybe 
there was also an implied mockery in such a statement, as if she 
wanted to say that she considered Krasifski’s protestations of love to 
be mere literature. 

Reeve in his answer concurred, although in a rather cautious way, 
with his friend’s opinion that the note expressed contempt: 


Concerning H...I confess that the words that struck you in her last 
note made the same impression on me. However, I would rather suspend 
my judgement than admit that this woman may despise you.®? 


And he promised that he would do everything in his power to re- 
suscitate her previous affection. 

He did nothing of this sort, nothing we know of, and as for Kra- 
sinski, he went on complaining of his misfortune. He was pestered by 
bad dreams in which the girl appeared haughty and disdainful. At 
one point he resorted in his complaints to a device which is so typical 
of weak people. He threw the responsibility for his lack of resolution 
on her. If, instead of despising him, the girl had demanded his parti- 
cipation in the fighting, he would have gone to Poland™ 

The unfortunate imbroglio was given a new twist with the coming 
to London of a distant cousin of Sigismund Krasifski Count Valerian 
Krasinski, an emissary of the insurrectionist government.* Reeve, who 
was then spending most of his time in Polish circles, made the cousin 
ptivy to the affair. Valerian Krasinski suggested a simple solution: 
Sigismund should come to London and marry the girl. As for the 
General’s presumed opposition, he did not take it too seriously: 


If she is pretty, intelligent and well-born how can Vincent oppose their 
union, the more so since I know that he would like his son to marry young.®* 


60 Corr., Vol. I. p. 39. 

61 Corr, Vol. I, p. 168. 

62 Corr., Vol. I, p. 177. 

63 Core., Vol. : p. 328. 

64 Corr., Vol. I, p. 249. 

65 He settled in Britain for good and later earned renown as an historian, mostly 
for his Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress and Decline of the Reformation in 
Poland, 1838- * On his unsuccessful attempt at obtaining a chair in Oxford in 
1844 see J. S. G. Simmons in Oxford Slavonic Papers, Vol. II, 1952, pp. 137-141. 
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Reeve reported the whole conversation in a light, jocular tone, but 
it is obvious from his letter that he wholeheartedly agreed with Valerian 
Krasinski. He would be only delighted, he added, to go to Henrietta’s 
father and ask in the name of his friend for his daughter’s hand. They 
could be married first in an Anglican church, then in a Catholic chapel. 
Passing to a serious exhortation, he wrote: 

The stakes are considerable, you lose a beloved or you gain a wife. 


And, after all, the dice have not been thrown as yet. It is time to do or 
not to do.%? 


There was a certain note of malice in the glee with which the letter 
was written. Krasinski was once again exhorted to challenge the 
authority of his father, who contemplated for his son only a marriage 
with a rich, aristocratic heiress. Also, the whole plan put Krasinski’s 
sincerity of intentions to a strenuous test: if it was really the fighting 
for Poland that stood between him and Henrietta ,then, since he did 
not join the army, he was free to marry her. 

Reeve’s letter was sent from London on November 29, 1831. It pro- 
voked a quick and lengthy rejoinder from Krasinski, dated December 6. It 
is a most revealing psychological document. Krasinski was deeply 
shocked. His cousin, excellent man as he was, would never understand 
his father, “ce colosse.” His marriage with Henrietta would bring death 
to the General: “If I did that my father would die and, before dying, 
he would curse me on his death-bed. My father is one of the last 
representatives of the Polish aristocracy.”°* 

Moreover, his love for Henrietta, passionate as it was, had nothing 
“material” in view, neither seduction, nor—marriage. It was an attach- 
ment conceived in a different, poetic key: “she was the poetic point of 
departure of my whole life.” He would be willing to perish for his 
beloved, but marriage, with all its prosaic paraphernalia, “and the 
whole weight of a yoke which a man puts on his shoulders when he 
marries” would be a degradation of this ideal. “On my dreams of an- 
other time you throw mud and sand.” The story of his young years 
is a sad one, and it cannot end on such a placid and commonplace 
note. He still protested that he loved the girl, but all his wishes would 
be fulfilled if he saw his beloved once more before his death. 

Reeve, answering this letter, tried to convince his friend that he 
had reported on the whole matter in such jocular terms not because he 
was in a mocking mood, but because he was so pleased with the 
prospect of Krasifiski’s marriage. Otherwise, he limited himself to 
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stressing that he was very far from despising the institution of matri- 
mony. On the contrary, he respected it greatly.”° Krasinski in turn re- 
torted that he considered these marriage plans to be no more than a 
childish joke: “You come back to your plans of marriage with H.: 
dreams of an autumn night, pure child’s play, good for a momentary 
amusement at supper.””* The words read as a fit epitaph for the whole 
imbroglio. 

But still that was not the end of the story. In April of 1833, Reeve 
announced to his friend, prematurely as it turned out, the marriage of 
his beloved. We don’t know exactly what he wrote since, beginning 
with 1832, we have at our disposal only Krasinski’s letters to him, but 
judging from Krasinski’s bitter remarks to their common Swiss acquain- 
tance, Alexandre Lombard, written in November of 1833, after Reeve 
had sent him a plea to renew their relations, one can see clearly how 
deeply he was hurt by Reeve’s April letter: 


I shall tell you one thing, Alexander: Reeve, when he thought that it 
would suit his dignity to break with me, stopped his correspondence by 
announcing the marriage of H. W.; now, when he wants to come back to 
me, he declares the news to be false and announces that she is still in- 
terested in me. Don’t you find, Alexander, that there are not too noble 
tricks here, cruel in the first case, heavy-handed in the second.”* 


Accordingly, although he forgave his friend and agreed to renew 
their relationship, his answer of November 20, 1833, is still reproach- 
ful and full of resentment: 


If you had not been discouraged, and if fortune, love, worldly success 
had smiled on you, tell me, with your hand on your heart, would you have 
come back to me, Henry Reeve? But you found yourself alone among 
your people and, suddenly, you recalled your youth: as for me, I belonged 
to the picture.*4 


Thus, it is obvious from the whole correspondence that the real 
intimacy and mutual respect of the two friends did not survive the 
events of 1831. Deeply disappointed in Krasifiski, defeated in his 
attempts to break his friend’s dependence on his father, Reeve made 
the utmost of Krasinski’s childish involvement, where, as he rightly 
sensed, Krasinski was the most vulnerable. He wanted to hurt Krasinski, 
to make him feel the falsity of his situation, and he did succeed. 

1 Corr., Vol. I, pp. 387. 


™l Corr., Vol. I, p. 391. 
12 The letter was published by Kallenbach in the notes to his Krasi#sks, Vol. Il, 
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There was one more clash between them in that year of 1831, a 
clash both psychologically revealing and one having deep repercussions 
in Krasinski’s literary work. 

In the letter of September 2, Krasinski had a strange story to report 
to Reeve. There appeared in Geneva a certain Mr. Lubienski, a relative 
cf Leon Lubienski, Krasifski’s former friend, who in the Warsaw 
events of March 1829, had been his main adversary and accuser. 
Lubienski called on Krasifiski and asked to take part in a planned 
military expedition, which under the leadership of the Prince of 
Moscova™ would sail from Le Havre to Lithuania. At first Krasinski 
agreed to participate—that is what he wrote to Reeve—and even secured 
some money for his trip to France. Soon, however, difficulties arose. 
He got fever, and his tutor put him under the surveillance of the 
Geneva police. Soon afterwards, Krasinski learned that presumed expe- 
dition was a hoax, and that Lubienski wanted to lure him to Paris 
not so much in order to secure his participation in the fighting but 
because he wanted to make use of him as a writer in the service of 
the insurrectionist cause. This he rejected with contempt” and he did 
not move from Geneva. 

The whole incident filled him with suspicion. He sensed in it a 
trap engineered by his former adversary in order either to set him at 
variance with his father or, in case he refused, to humiliate him once 
raore. The incident revived the painful memory of the Warsaw incident 
and his bitterness towards Lubienski.”° 

Reeve’s comments were levelheaded and full of common sense. He 
regarded the plan of the Lithuanian expedition to be a patent absur- 
dity, but he did not see anything wrong in the idea of Krasinski’s 
serving the insurrectionist cause with his pen.” 

At the end of October, Leon Lubiefski himself turned up in Geneva. 
He paid Krasifski a visit in an attempt to become reconciled with him 
and to beg his forgiveness. Krasinski’s detailed report of their five- 
hour long conversation has, with its dialectics of hurt pride and humilia- 
tions, a typically Dostoevskyan flavor. In order to understand it properly 
one has to keep in mind that already in March of 1829 they had been 
formally reconciled through the prompting of a friendly professor. 
Krasinski had done so for reasons of expediency, in order to avoid a 
74 Joseph Napoléon Ney (1803-1857), a French officer, a son of the famous 
Marshal of the Napoleonic army. 

75 Krasinski despised journalism at that time and considered it to be incompatible 
with the vocation of a poet. In June 1831, when his friend informed him that 
he had started writing a pamphlet on Poland, Krasinski disapproved of the idea 
and urged him to write a poem on Poland instead. Corr., Vol. I, p. 105. 
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scandal. Such a hasty reconciliation was contrary to the demands of his 
exacting, aristocratic honor. The scandal however, was not avoided, 
and they were both relegated from the university. Thus he must have 
resented the reconciliation as an additional humiliation that was rankling 
within him. 

Now he had an opportunity to settle the score and to reassert himself. 
He hated the man and felt that he could not forgive him. But he did not 
cut the meeting short. In his letter he reported with glee how he had 
humiliated Lubiefski and abused him."* He must have felt that his 
behavior was morally dubious, to say the least, because he asked his 
friend to treat his report as an “eternal secret”: “for the world at large 
that would be baseness, but for you it is the disclosure of a friend.””® 
In order to make his triumph complete Krasinski had to share it with 
his friend. 

The morbid encounters were repeated. That is what Krasinski had to 
tell his friend in the following letter: 


In my last letter I described you my conversation with Lubiefski; other 
conversations have since taken place. It is strange. He is my mortal enemy, 
and, well, I spend six, eight hours with him, talking of old memories, re- 
proaching him for his lack of loyalty, indicating, point by point, bad sides 
of his character. It is really extraordinary—this man whom I hate and 
who comes to see me, who knows that I hate him and who talks with 
me about everything, his past, his present and his future, about his means 
and plans, beliefs and systems; who is not discouraged by seeing my hatred, 
by enduring my outbreaks, who lets my anger slide over him like water 
off a duck’s back, who listens to my reproaches, my accusations in silence 
or with an insinuating smile on his lips, who tells me his secrets while 
I am repeating every moment that I am his sworn, eternal enemy, who 
speaks to me about a predestination linking him and me, about a fate 
that pushes us towards the other, that reunites and divides us as necessity 
dictates, and did not allow either me or him to fight for Poland, so that 
neither of us should have a marked ascendancy over the other and we can 
wrestle with equal strength, from equal positions. Then it is he who 
stretches himself on my sofa, who puts his feet up, who shakes his 
thick hair and flatters me, then sometimes utters a bitter, sarcastic remark, 
and, when he sees that my eyes flash, that my gestures become violent, falls 
back on his sweetness, his mildness. Then he wants me to believe that 
he is frank and candid with me.®® 


The above quoted passage is from the letter dated November 3. They 
met for the first time on October 29. Thus, the six to eight-hours long 
conversations must have taken place almost daily. 

78 Corr., Vol. I, pp. 280-284. 
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Reeve with his robust, if not always too subtle, moral sense, was in- 
censed. He answered Krasinski with a forceful and scolding letter in 
which he reminded him that as a Christian he had no right to hate and 
that there was a perversity in his revelling in hatred: 


This spirit of vindictiveness, strong in itself, constitutes the weakness 
of your character, but owing to a singular perversity of your soul you per- 
sist in considering it to be a useful and permissible weapon.®* 


He concluded his exhortations on a very solemn note: 


Let us cut short this quarrel, but I implore you by all that is sacred, 
weigh this matter, pray for yourself and not against him, pray that the peace 


of Heaven descend upon your heart and quench these impure fires that 
devour you.®? 


Krasinski’s impassioned reaction to this plea is, again, revealing." He 
was unable to overcome or to renounce his vindictiveness: after so many 
humiliations it filled him, at this point, with the illusion of strength and 
superiority. Resolved to defend his hatred at any cost, he decided to 
cloak it in patriotic respectability. 

At the time his letter was written, November 18, Lubienski had 
already left Geneva. They had some more encounters, and till the 
end Krasinski refused to be reconciled with him. After they had parted 
for the last time, he noticed that Lubienski was crying “like a child” 
going down the stairs. On the spur of the moment he felt like running 
after him. But the bitter memories of the past got the better of him.** 

He did not hide from Reeve all these details. But he refused to dis- 
cuss the problem of hatred in connection with Lubienski. He wanted 
to lift it to a different plane. It was easy, he asserted, for Reeve, who 
did not know what servitude and foreign oppression meant, to set- 
monize to him about Christian love. His own life experience was 
different. From infancy he had sucked hatred for the oppressors of 
his people and had come to consider it his sacred duty. And if he hated 
a whole nation, what did it mean to hate one single man. He did not 
consider himself to be less Christian for that. One strange and reveal- 
ing note stole into his defense of hatred. He conceived that emotion 
as being eminently poetic: “But, I dare to believe, there is poetry in all 
that.”®® Once again, he was “composing a drama” and draping himself 
in a Byronic cloak. 
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Reeve answered these protestations more in sorrow than in anger. 
He did not approve of the arguments of his friend. But his main point 
was that if he scolded Krasifski he did so prompted by love.®* As for 
Krasinski, he protested again that he could not but hate Lubienski, and 
asked his friend to drop the subject. He reasserted that he considered 
the hatred of national enemies a sacred duty, “a commandment of God,” 
a mighty stimulus for patriotic action. “Hatred is the angel of light 
that will lead us to the end.”*” A few pages later, in the same letter, 
Krasifski wrote Reeve that a description of his dream moved him so 
deeply that were Lubienski at that moment there he would have for- 
given him.** These contradictions reveal a streak of hysteria and a 
certain uneasiness underlying Krasinski’s heated assertions. 

Thus, once again the friends could not reconcile their views. In the 
long run, however, Reeve’s exhortations had a deep influence on 
Krasinski. 

By the end of February 1832, the two young men were reunited in 
Geneva after a separation of more than nine months. A few days after 
their reunion there came a letter from the General calling his son to 
Warsaw and hence to St. Petersburg. General Krasifiski planned for 
his son a career in the Russian foreign service and wanted to introduce 
him to the Tsar. Reeve writes of the news to his mother with dismay: 


In the midst of our gaieties and joy at meeting again we have received 
news the most fatal to our happiness that the post could bring, saving only 
bad news from you—namely, the recall of Sigismond to Poland.®® 


This time, however, neither in that letter nor elsewhere is there any 
trace of an attempt at counteraction on Reeve’s part. By that time he 
must have given up any hope of influencing his friend. 

Four weeks later, when they were about to leave Geneva for Turin, 
Reeve wrote his mother that General Krasinski wanted his son to pay 
a visit there to King Charles Albert who through his mother, Princess 
Albertine of Saxe-Courland, was a distant cousin of the Krasinskis. The 
king had played a vacillating and ambiguous role in the rising of 1821 
and thus was very much discredited in Italy. 


He is much annoyed, and I much amused [writes Reeve] at the necessity 
cf his being presented to his dear cousin, Charles Albert, by the grace 
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89 Laughton, Vol. ie p. 17. Judging by Reeve’s letter one would think that 
Krasifski had to return to Poland by the order of the Tsar. Kallenbach, whose 
biographical information is based primarily on General Krasifski’s correspondence 
with his son, says, Vol. I, p. 326, that Krasinski had to return at the request of 
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of God, King of Sardinia and Jerusalem. His father particularly desires 
it. I shall grin on seeing him return from an interview with the man who 
betrayed Santa Rosa, and sought to hang Prandi and Co. Much good such 


cousinship cannot do him; but it is no new discovery that he is the best 
of his family.°° 


These remarks are still those of a friend. But this friendly forbearance, 
full of understanding and tinged with humor, is a far cry from Reeve’s 
previous passionate involvement in Krasinski’s life. 

It does not seem that their previous intimacy had been restored during 
the months of their travelling together. Krasifski’s first letter after 
they had parted is full of disappointment and indicates serious differences 
in their views and temperaments. Krasinski discovers now in his friend 
a dangerous tendency towards materialism and is annoyed by Reeve’s 
common-sense: “Beware of the English spirit that has invaded you 
from all sides after your return from England.”®* Shortly afterwards he 
would mention sadly: “You are becoming common-sense personified.”®” 

From St. Petersburg Krasifski wrote his friend only short and of 
necessity cautious letters. But they did not discuss Krasinski’s ordeal 
even after he had managed to leave Russia,** a reticence that would 
have been unthinkable a year ago. 

We do not possess Reeve’s answers to Krasifiski’s letters of that time. 
But we know that he also felt that their previous intimacy was a thing 
of the past. In the fall of the same year 1832 he met in Munich an 
English radical, Edwin Hill Handley, who impressed him greatly. Very 
quickly Reeve and Handley struck a friendship. Introducing this new 
friend, his “Messias,” in a rapturous letter to his mother, Reeve wrote: 


If Sigismond is the type of my past, I feel convinced that this individual, 
in principle if not in person, is the representative of my future.®* 


In the spring of 1833 there came, as we have seen, a temporary 
rupture of their relations. After the lapse of seven months their corres- 
pondence was resumed. If it dragged on till 1838 it was mainly due 
to the efforts of Krasinski. Throughout his whole life friendship meant 
a lot to him, and the person of Reeve was closely linked in his memory 
with the relatively happy year in Geneva, with his youthful poetic 
raptures and his first love affair. Thus, while seeing their growing 

90 Laughton, Vol. I, pp. 20-21. The visit did not take place since letters of 
introduction failed to arrive in time. Kallenbach, Vol. II, p. 3. 
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93 He had an audience with the Tsar but, referring to his poor health, he asked 
not for an appointment in the foreign service but for a passport, disregarding 
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estrangement and deploring it time and again, he desperately wanted 
to restore at least some vestiges of their former intimacy. To these 
attempts we owe a number of his remarkable letters-confessions which, 
written in his most creative years, give us an invaluable insight into his 
spiritual development. But their intrinsic value does not alter the fact 
that they are more an aftermath than an actual testimony of a close 
friendship. 

There are in Krasinski’s letters quite numerous references to Handley 
whom he met personally later on in 1834. He was obviously jealous 
of the man’s ascendancy over Reeve and horrified by his pretended 
radicalism. Obsessed with the revolutionary conflagration to come 
Krasinski construed a wholly fictitious portrait of Handley as of a 
bloodthirsty revolutionary. His Undivine Comedy was already germin- 
ating in his imagination, and he fancied Handley as an inhuman revolu- 
tionary leader haunting his mind at that time. But after having met 
Handley he retracted his reservations: “Handley is all that you think 
him to be. He is a man whom I hold in the highest esteem.”®* It would 
be wrong, however, to think that Reeve was cooling off towards Kra- 
sinski because of Handley. Friendship is not of necessity an exclusive 
feeling and Krasifski himself had other friends besides Reeve. Political 
orientations did not play a decisive part in their relationship. And, 
what is the most important, Reeve met Handley after his friendship with 
Krasinski had already considerably cooled off. 

In February of 1836 detachments of Austrian, Russian and Prussian 
armies entered the Free City of Cracow under the pretense that Cracow 
was a dangerous center of revolutionary activities. It was a flagrant 
violation of the clauses of the Treaty of Vienna, guaranteed also by 
Great Britain. There were interpellations in the House of Commons, 
and Palmerston at first was prone to send a consular agent to Cracow 
and thus to stress England’s interest in the preservation of the status 
quo of the Free City. In connection with these plans which, incidentally, 
did not materialize, Reeve, who was still very much involved in Polish 
politics, was sent to Cracow. In October he spent a little more than 
a week there and upon his return sent the British Undersecretary 
Strangways a report strongly advocating the establishment of a con- 
sulate.°® He went to Cracow via Dresden and Prague. At that time 
Krasinski was staying in Grafenberg. Thus, by making a short detour 
Reeve might have met him after five years of separation. But a mis- 
understanding—Reeve was informed by third persons that Krasinski 
was at Marienburg—and, we may presume, a certain negligence on 
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Reeve’s part, prevented the meeting. Krasinski, naturally enough, 
bitterly resented it: “I claim that it’s bad to treat an old friend so.” 

They met in Frankfurt the following year. The prospect of their 
meeting enraptured Krasinski, and his letter preceding the encounter 
is full of affection and impatience: 


Hurry up! Float on the river, come down to me, I am waiting for you 
with my arms open and my heart beating strongly. The longer I have not 
seen you, the more I love you.®® 


How different is the tone of his first letter after their meeting. Kra- 
sinski starts it with excuses for postponing the writing for such a 
long time. The delay was due to his “misfortunes,” the same “misfor- 
tunes” to which Reeve had applied during their meeting, “the criticism 
of a legislator, a moralist, or a philosopher.” “It came into my mind 
—Krasinski went on—to pray God not to disturb your life in any way that 
would prevent you from enjoying the sweetness of peace and the silent 
harmonies of innocence.”®® There is a marked irony in this sentence. 
Obviously, instead of bringing them together, the meeting only accen- 
tuated their divergency of temperament and their estrangement. 

The “misfortunes” to which Krasinski referred were the sequence 
of a love affair, this time far more serious and turbulent than the 
preceding one. Still in 1834, while in Rome, Krasinski fell in love with 
Joanna Bobrowa, a married woman and a mother of two children, six 
years older than himself, who at that time was touring in Western 
Europe together with her husband, a wealthy landowner. The affair 
dragged on for years, and although they tried to keep it secret, it soon 
became a subject of mischievous gossips in Polish society circles which 
very much affected Mrs. Bobrowa. The ambiguous position made her 
feel the more unhappy since she was a religious woman. At one mo- 
ment, shortly after having met Reeve in Frankfurt, Krasinski took a 
heroic decision. He announced to his father that he would induce 
Mrs. Bobrowa to divorce her husband and then marry her. The father 
answered by threats of malediction and rupture of any further relations. 
The son once again drew back and yielded to his will. 

Krasifiski kept Reeve privy to the vicissitudes of the love affair, and 
in the following letter, the second after they had met, dated December 
29, 1837, he told Reeve about his unsuccessful attempt at revolting 
against his father and marrying Mrs. Bobrowa. How telling it is that 
Reeve broke with Krasinski just after having received such a letter 
which must have revived in his mind his passionate and vain attempts 
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at wrestling Krasinski from the subservience towards the General. And 
the reason for the rupture was so respectable. 

Not having received any answer to his letter for about four months, 
Krasinski once more wrote to Reeve deploring the latter’s silence and 
announcing his going to Poland. Since Reeve did not answer this 
letter any more, that was the end of the correspondence.’” 

Up to the end Krasinski desperately tried to preserve his friendship 
with Reeve. Nowhere perhaps can it be more clearly seen than in his 
remarks on Tocqueville’s famous work on America in his letter of Sep- 
tember 25, 1837. In 1835 Reeve translated Democracy in America into 
English—it proved to be his most lasting literary achievement—and at 
the same time struck up a friendship with Tocqueville. Thus, Krasifski 
was writing of a book with which Reeve to a large extent identified 
himself. His remarks on the book show him as a literary critic at his 
best, and it is worth while to quote them in their entirety: 


I have recently begun to read Tocqueville, and I have devoured it. Since 
Tacitus no such style, since Montesquieu no such circle of ideas has 
come from anyone’s pen. His title is only a pretext. America for him 
is only a point of departure, but his real aim is the future, the past, the 
present, the metaphysical philosophy of nations. Aristocracy and democracy 
appear to him only as phenomena to be judged, and not as quarrels to 
espouse. There is something ineffable, sublimely austere in the mind of 
this man; an odor of antique virtue penetrates everywhere. He is a sculptor 
rather than a painter. And in our day, it’s a miracle to cut marble, instead 
of throwing colors here and there, as a proof of strength and genius! Where 
has he refreshed his soul, this advocate of the nineteenth century? Who on 
earth has taught him the secret of past centuries, and maybe of those which 
are to come? I have a profound respect for this man.11 


It gives great credit to Krasinski that he could so fully recognize 
and acknowledge greatness which in several respects went counter to 


100 This paper was going to press when I received the new collective volume 
Krasinski zywy (The Living Krasinski), London, 1959, with a paper by Maria 
Danilewiczowa “Zmienne koleje przyjazni (Zygmunt Krasifski i Henry Reeve)” 
(Vicissitudes of a Friendship), pp. 115-133. It presents a different interpretation of 
the whole story of the friendship and attributes the main reason for the final 
break to the amorous involvement of Krasinski’s friend Danielewicz with Handley’s 
German wife, Delphine von Schauroth. The information on the involvement is in- 
geniously pieced together by Mrs. Danilewiczowa, but it remains too vague and 
conjectural to provide any clue to the break. Nothing proves that it was this par- 
titicular imbroglio that ruined Handley’s marriage in 1836 and that Reeve at any 
moment held Krasifski vicariously responsbile for Danielewicz (as a matter of fact, 
there is no allusion whatsoever to the imbroglio in Krasinski’s letters to Reeve and 
no direct testimony that Reeve might have linked Krasifski with it). And, what 
is most important, in 1836, when Mrs. Handley was leaving her husband, Reeve’s 
friendship with Krasinski was already obviously dying out for internal reasons: 
the incompatibility of characters and views. 
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his cherished ideas. The above quoted passage is thanks to its vividness 
and justness of observation—only the misleading apposition “meta- 
physical” jarrs the contemporary reader here—a splendid specimen of 
critical eloquence. By paying such a tribute to Tocqueville, Krasinski 
was, no doubt, sincere. Later on, when preparing a reading list for the 
young Adam Potocki whose education he wanted to direct, he put in 
Tocqueville’s work with words of high praise.’°* What is striking, how- 
ever, is that, while paying this tribute to Tocqueville’s penetration and 
elevation of thought, the author of The Undivine Comedy failed to ex- 
press his reservations and did not stress the points on which he could not 
agree with Tocqueville.*®* It is enough to remember that at the very be- 
ginning of his work Tocqueville stated: “The gradual development of the 
equality of conditions is, therefore, a providential fact, and it possesses 
all the characteristics of a divine decree.”** And then a few pages later: 


I have acknowledged this revolution as a fact already accomplished or 
en the eve of its accomplishment; and I have selected the nation, from 
among those which have undergone it, in which its development has been 
the most peaceful and the most complete, in order to discern its natural 
consequences, and, if it be possible, to distinguish the means by which 
it may be rendered profitable.! 


Even more grating for Krasinski’s ears must have been the famous 
passage about the Americans and Russians, the two nations “each of 
them seems to be marked out by the will of Heaven to sway the destinies 
of half the globe.” 

If Krasinski thus decided not to voice his disagreement with such 
opinions, it shows how desperately he tried at that moment to please 
Reeve and to avoid any new occasions for disagreement. 

Krasinski’s correspondence with the same Adam Potocki shows us 
in a telling way how deeply and lastingly he was hurt by Reeve's 
breaking off with him. It had been decided that Potocki would go to 
England to study. Krasinski at first approved of the decision, although 
he had some serious reservations because of English “materialism.” 
When, however, he learned that his young friend and pupil was about 
to leave for England, he felt differently. On January 19, 1839 he wrote 
to Potocki: 


102 Listy Zygmunta Krasinskiego do Adama Potockiego (Krasinski’s Letters to 
Potocki), Warsaw, 1922, pp. 14, 24 

103 Jt already struck J. Kleiner; see his Zygmunt Krasinski, dzieje mysli (Z. Kra- 
sinski, Biography of a Mind), Lwéw, 1912, Vol. I, pp. 288 and 292. 

104] am quoting here in Reeve’s translation from the eighth American edition, 
New York, 1848, p. 4. 

105 [bid., p. 13. 

206 Jiid., p. 471. 
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I even got scared when I read that you were leaving so soon for this 
cruel island of pride, egoism and craft...I do not know why, but I am 
afraid of this voyage for you. 


And then, exhorting Potocki to be true to himself and not susceptible 
to influences, he went on: 


I witnessed sad stories of human souls, oh, very sad. I saw the most 
noble of hearts turn arid or ridiculous, the most penetrating minds— 
obscured.1°7 


Krasinski died on February 23, 1859. He survived his father by a 
few months only. Reeve learning of his death, wrote a letter of 
condolence to Count Ladislas Zamoyski. Zamoyski, a leader of the 
Conservative wing of the Polish émigrés, was during the last years of 
Krasinski’s life one of his closest friends. Reeve was frequently in touch 
with Zamoyski, especially prior to 1848, when he was helping him in 
his political activity in England.’°* Zamoyski’s answer to Reeve’s letter 
turns almost immediately into a sharp denunciation of General Krasif- 
ski as a man who wrecked his son’s life: 


Throughout his whole life Sigismond Krasifiski was obliged to conceal 
his true self. Out of regard for his father, who was always a pitiful courtier 
of success, he denied himself the liberty of saying what he thought, acknowl- 
edging what he wrote, or showing to whom he was attached.!%® 


Such a strongly worded denunciation of the deceased man’s father 
written in answer to a letter of condolence is understandable only under 
one condition, namely that both Zamoyski and Reeve concurred in con- 
sidering Krasinski’s subservience towards his careerist father as the main 
cause of the breaking off of the friendship.'”® 

Judging by the correspondence alone, sharp clashes with Reeve on 
moral issues did not affect Krasinski in a significant way—he did not 
join the insurgent army, did not propose to Henrietta Willan, did not 
forgive Lubienski. But in the long run, Reeve’s admonitions and scold- 
ings acted on Krasinski as potent moral reagent. They started a painful 


107 Listy (Letters), pp. 82-83. ; . 

108 By 1848 his political views had undergone a certain change and he retired 
from Polish politics; cf. Jenerat Zamoyski, Vol. V, Poznan, 1922, p. 120. 

108 Laughton, Vol. II, p. 14. 

110 Similarily, Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, in the introduction to his strange 
imitation of The Undivine Comedy, called Orval or the Fool of the Time, mentions 
General Krasifski in a veiled but, nevertheless strongly worded sentence: “Both 
his own somewhat untimely death and the death of another person by whose 
career and reputation his own were disastrously affected” ...(Orval, London, 1869, 
p. LXIID. At the time Lytton was writing his Orval, he was on good terms with 
Reeve, see Laughton, Vol. II, pp. 136-140; thus, it is more than likely that we 
have an echo of his talks with Reeve. 
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process of soul searching which is at the core of the moral experience of 
both Krasinski’s main works, his Undivine Comedy and Iridion. 

The protagonist of The Undivine Comedy bears the name of Count 
Henry. The name does not mean that Henry Reeve served as a model 
for him. On the contrary, we find in Count Henry features which 
Reeve passionately denounced in Count Sigismund Krasinski. By pro- 
viding his protagonist with his own aristocratic title and Reeve’s first 
name, Krasinski wanted to pay tribute to Reeve and to indicate that 
moral problems which this particular protagonist personifies have their 
roots in the story of their friendship. 

The Undivine Comedy deals with two sets of problems. It is above 
all a drama of the coming revolution. Reeve played a certain part in 
the crystalization of Krasinski views on the inevitability of the coming 
revolution and on its utterly destructive character. However, the part 
he played in it was but secondary and should not be overestimated. 

Reeve’s return to England in the spring of 1831 coincided with 
a turbulent political crisis. The Whig government wanted to introduce 
sweeping parliamentary reforms, known as the Reform Bill, which 
found great popular support and was stubbornly resisted by the Tories. 
When in October the conservative House of Lords vetoed the bill, 
popular riots broke out in Derby, Nottingham and Bristol. Those in 
Bristol were especially serious: the rioters burned down the prison, the 
townhall and the palace of the bishop. 

The commotion and the ensuing riots filled Reeve with dire fore- 
bodings. He saw in them the birthpangs of the coming revolution, 
more ferocious than the great French Revolution. Over and over again, 
he dwelled on the subject in his letters to Krasifski’’* At first he 
assumed the position of a man who was au dessus de la melée, a morosa 
and detached onlooker. When, however, Krasifski pressed him that in 
such an hour of trial one should take sides, Reeve had no doubts 
whatsoever: he would side with the aristocracy although the aristocracy 
did not understand either their own interests or the interests of mankind. 
He was choosing the lesser evil."’* Incidentally, such an attitude was not 
inconsistent with his Whiggish upbringing. The government of Lord 
Grey advocated the Reform Bill in the interest of the middle class. 
But the Whigs were annoyed by the unwelcome and passionate support 
of the large masses, and once the riots broke out they introduced stern 
measures in order to quell them.*”* 

There can be no doubt that Reeve’s jeremiads contributed to Kra- 


111 Corr., Vol. I, pp. 254, 257-258, 278, 286-287, 293, 439. 

112 Corr., Vol. I, p. 293. 

113 Cf, Elie Halévy, History of the English People im the XIX Century, Vol. Ill, 
chapter I. 
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sinski’s preoccupations with the problems of revolution and to his be- 
lief in the imminency of a general revolutionary conflagration, although 
it is amusing to notice that, as concerned the revolutionary threat in 
England, it was his turn to be more level-headed than Reeve. In England, 
he argued, the revolution, although inevitable, was not as imminent 
as Reeve deemed it to be.'"* 

Nevertheless, Krasifski’s preoccupation with the revolution stems 
above all from his own Apocalyptic bent of mind. Revoluticn horrified 
and fascinated him. It horrified him because it meant the death knell 
for his own class and the traditional values. It fascinated him because 
he sensed its potent poetry: “The crises and the revolutions being the 
great poetry of life also have their moments of inspiration.”’* He was 
the more inclined to deem the revolution inevitable because he could 
not get reconciled with the ascent of the bourgeois, mercantile civiliza- 
tion which he despised.""® His fears and preoccupations found copious 
nourishment in the 1832 riots in Lyon in which he saw a portentous 
event, in his vast reading matter, especially the writings of the Saint- 
Simonians whom, just as Reeve did, he saw as modern Antichrists,*'? 
and in the influence of his father who was trying to convince his son 
that the Polish uprising of 1830-31 was not so much national as a 
social revolution."*® 

In the spring of 1832, while together with Krasinski in Venice, 
Reeve wrote a letter to his mother which reads like an echo of Krasinski’s 
gloomy forebodings of the revolution to come.’ It proves that at that 
particular moment he fell under the spell of Krasinski and shared his 
apprehensions. But there is no proof that it was anything more than 


114 Corr, Vol. I, p. 262. 
115 Corr., Vol. I, p. 266. 
116 Corr., Vol. L Pp: 357. 

117 Corr., Vol. I, pp. 432- 433, 443, 446. The Saint-Simonians were, strictly speak- 
ing, not revolutionaries, envisaging as they did the realization of their program of 
radical social changes by peaceful means only, through propaganda. Krasinski and 
Reeve, however, were not alone in seeing them in the light of revolutionary out- 
breaks as a sort of mastermind behind savage revolutionary movements. Thus, 
Vigny in his letter to Camilla Maunoir of November 26, 1839, referring to his 
“Paris” and in terms of the imagery of the poem, thus coupled the Saint-Simonians 
and the Lyon outbreak: “Voyez, mademoiselle, quelle est l’influence de cette four- 
naise dont je peignais l’ardeur en 1831! Cétait alors que l’école saint-simonienne, 
bientét aprés divisée en trois écoles, poussant sciemment l’application de ses idées 
jusqu’au ridicule, répandait ses maximes et ses formules, qui sont devenues popu- 
Jaires en peu de temps... Peu aprés, la révolte de Lyon! Tant le centre de la roue 
: donné Ie mouvement aux rayons.” Correspondance, ed. Léon Séché, Paris, nd., Vol. 
> p.. -£20. 

118Jt was a glaring misrepresentation of reality. After the defeat, left-wing 
émigrés constantly upbraided the insurgent government for blocking any attempts 
at social reforms that might have activated the masses of the Polish peasantry. 
Nevertheless, Krasinski lent a willing ear to his father’s explanations: they exoa- 
erated the father and provided him with an excuse for not having participated 
in the fighting. 

119 Laughton, Vol. I. pp. 22-23. 
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a passing mood with him. Krasifski was obsessed with the idea of the 
coming revolution and the threatening doom of the existing social order, 
Reeve was only apprehensive as long as the rumble of social unrest was 
to be heard in England. 

Reeve’s influence proved decisive, however, in the second main prob- 
lem of The Undivine Comedy. The loose form of the romantic poetic 
drama enabled Krasinski to deal in one and the same work with the 
problems of the social upheaval and with another predicament, that 
of the romantic poet in society, and of the poet’s moral responsibility 
towards society. 

Romanticism blurred the dividing line between poetry and life. By 
equating the feelings experienced in life with those expressed in 
poetry and by making of so conceived a sincerity the criterion of any 
true poetry, it required of the poet to live by his romantic ideal. At 
the same time, romanticism extolled the poet as no other literary move- 
ment ever had, before or after. In his lectures on Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, Carlyle proclaimed the poet to be the representative hero of 
his times. A sort of proud, defiant amoralism—TI am too great to feel 
bound by moral obligations good for common people—was one way of 
meeting these high demands. Romantic irony, directed against society 
and the poet himself, was another. Thus, the poet, unable to live up 
to these exacting demands, proclaimed that he was fully conscious of 
the rift between his actual life and the obligations of his poetic voca- 
tion, and thus, at least intellectually, he felt himself to be above his 
surroundings. At the same time, no other period witnessed so many 
and so clamorous titanic claims, and in no other period did so many 
poets claim political leadership as poets or become so passionately in- 
volved in the political and social strife of their times. 

The Undivine Comedy contains a searching analysis of moral dangers 
inherent in the romantic idea of the poet. In the second part of the 
drama dealing with the problem of revolution, Count Henry is a poet 
who becomes the leader of the doomed aristocratic party. Head and 
shoulders above his paltry followers, he is fearless, and determined to 
fight to the bitter end. He does not know moments of doubts and 
vacillations. He is the only one whom the victorious revolutionary 
leader wants to spare. He rejects the offer with contempt and, when 
finally defeated, he is the only one to prefer suicide to the ignominy 
of surrender. There is an aura of grandeur surrounding him. Never- 
theless he is irrevocably condemned. 

Krasinski did not question the fitness of a poet as a leader. After 
all, we have here the criticism of the romantic idea of the poet done 
from the position of a romantic. Count Henry is as fit and resolute a 
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leader as only such a leader could be, and his leadership is taken for 
granted by other people. What Krasinski subjected to analysis were 
the motives behind this facade of determination and courage. He found 
that they were not prompted by a genuine spirit of sacrifice and love. 
Count Henry cast himself into the part of a heroic leader of a lost 
cause and played his part so well because he found it eminently poetic. 
Pride and egotism were his real motives, and by playing the part of 
a hero he was satisfying his narcissism. “Because thou hast loved no- 
thing,” runs the verdict against him, “and honored nothing except thy- 
self—thyself and thy thoughts, thou art damned, damned, forever!”!*° 
The verdict has the weight of finality: it is uttered by voices from be- 
yond. It is introduced by a vision of Count Henry’s son who sees his 
father tormented in hell. And shortly after this scene of judgement 
Count Henry dies cursing his poetry: “Cursed be thou! O poetry, as 
I am cursed for all the ages!”?*" 

This verdict can be anticipated already in the first half of the drama. 
This first half—acts one and two—has a different subject-matter than 
the second. It deals with the problem of the romantic poet in private 
life. Young Count Henry marries a woman. She is loving and devoted 
to her husband but, with her interest centered in every-day life, she 
becomes for her husband the very embodiment of what is prosaic in 
human nature. He feels that by marrying that particular woman he 
has been untrue to himself, to his poetic vocation. Moreover, he despises 
the very institution of marriage. He abandons his wife for a hellish 
apparition parading as a beautiful woman. Once he has been led astray 
the spectre appears before his eyes in her true hideousness. Sobered 
he returns home to discover that in the meantime his wife has become 
insane from grief. He is cursed as well in his child, a blind, hyper- 
sensitive visionary living entirely in the world of his dreams. 

The misfortune drives Count Henry into despair. But Krasinski’s 
relentless criticism does not stop at this point. A voice warns Count 
Henry that his despair has an admixture of posture: “Thou dost compose 
a drama!”!*” The habit of seeing himself as a poetic being, of a poetic 
stylization of life, has eaten so deeply into his self, that even in despair 
he cannot stop playing the part of a poet in despair. He has lost all 
spontaneity of feelings. Hopelessly self-centered, he is at the same time 
endowed with a psychological insight that makes him painfully self- 
conscious and aware of his moral flaw. The revolutionary war provides 
him with an opportunity for playing on the political scene a part grand 





120 The Undiine Comedy, trans. by H. E. Kennedy and Zofia Umifiska, London, 
1924, p. 98. 

121 [bid p. 107. 

122 [bid., p. 20. 
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and somber enough to satisfy his poetic dreams. But till the end he 
cannot break this vicious circle, till the end he is “composing a drama” 
and is painfully conscious of it. 

To try to make one’s life poetic, to make it fit a poetically beautiful 
pattern must result—so the final verdict runs—in utter egoism. It 
makes one unable to respond to the stimuli of life with genuine, spon- 
taneous feelings. It vitiates the poet’s feelings at their very core, brings 
unhappiness to the poet and those close to him. It ends in damnation. 

Krasinski never did abandon his belief that to make one’s life into 
a poem is the highest sort of poetry. During his whole life he was 
yearning for that poetry of deeds and considered his literary activity a 
poor substitute of it. The criticism of the romantic idea of the poet, 
searching and ruthless as it is, is still led from the position of a romantic. 
But—Krasinski’s argument runs—such highest poetry of action must 
come only spontaneously, through Divine Grace: “Blessed is he,” thus 
he apostrophized poetry in the preamble to the first part of his drama, 


in whom thou dwellest, like as God dwelt in the world, unseen and unheard, 
in His every part magnificent and great, the Lord, before Whom created 
things bow and say: — ‘He is here!’ Such a one will wear thee like a star 
upon his forehead and wili not separate himself from thy love with the abyss 
of a word.!*3 


When, however, such an attitude does not spring from a spontaneous, 
inner impulse, stemming from the purity of heart, but is contrived and 
forced, it must bring disaster and wreck the man morally. 

This searching criticism of the poetic attitude towards life stems to a 
considerable degree from personal experience, and Reeve’s pungent 
comments on Krasinski’s behavior and ideas play an important part 
there. It is enough to recall how, goaded by Reeve, Krasinski protested 
that his love for Henrietta Willan was meant to be poetic in nature 
(“elle a été le point de départ poétique de toute ma vie”) and that 
marriage would debase that lofty love, nay, drag it into “mud” 
(“sur mes réves d’autrefois vous jetez de la boue”),—strikingly violent 
language betraying an uneasy conscience. 

But, as we have seen, the case of Henrietta Willan was only one 
specific facet of a much wider dispute, a clash af two different attitudes 
toward life. Angered by Krasinski’s vacillations and sensing the dangers 
of egocentrism and self-praise in poeticizing one’s life, Reeve wrote ta 
his friend: 

To suffer for renown, for glory is to buy dear a rather useless commodity 


...1 only want to add that I believe you would do more good to your father- 
land and to humanity if you were less concerned about doing it to yourself. 


"123 bid, p. 2. 
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The words are applicable to Count Henry as well. 

Thus, in the person of Count Henry, Krasifski settled accounts with 
his former self. It would be a crude simplification to say that Count 
Henry was modelled on Sigismund Krasinski, that it is his self-portrait. 
What has actually happened was something different. Goaded by his 
friend’s criticism and acknowledging the presence of some morally 
dangerous features in his make-up, Krasinski built up an extreme case, 
presented these features as if in a chemically pure state and then re- 
jected and condemned them.’** In 1831, explaining to Reeve the bio- 
graphical background of his French fantasy, Adam le Fou, Krasinski 
wrote: “My ‘I’ served me as a point of departure, and I pushed my 
reality up to its boundaries.”!*° The formula fits The Undivine Comedy 
as well. The protagonists’ name, combining Krasifski’s aristocratic title 
with Reeve’s first name, fittingly symbolizes his dual origin. He owes 
his existence to both of them. 

Before writing The Undivine Comedy Krasinski started another drama 
Ividion, which he finished and published shortly after it, in 1835. The 
drama deals with another moral problem, namely that of using immoral 
means in the fighting for such a commendable aim as the regaining 
of one’s country’s independence. Krasifski’s answer here is an emphatic 
no: a Christian cannot fight his enemies because by doing so he must 
of necessity degrade himself, betray his Christian ideals. 

The discussion of moral problems involved in the fighting for national 

independence was one of the major topics of Polish romantic literature. 
It was spurred above all by Mickiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrod (1828), 
the protagonist of which saves his nation from annihilation by means 
of treason and at the price of damnation. Nevertheless, Kallenbach is 
undoubtedly right when he sees the origins of the attitude which fi- 
nally found its expression in Iridion in Reeve’s scolding leter in which 
he answered Krasinski’s outburst of hatred against Lubiefski, remon- 
trating that such hatred was incompatible with Christian principles.’ 
In the heat of his discussion with Reeve, Krasifiski not only defended 
hatred of national oppressors as a natural feeling but also at one moment, 
wanted to adorn it with the halo of a special Christian virtue. Thus 
we have here a situation similar to that we encounter in connection 
with The Undivine Comedy: Krasinski at first passionately wrestling with 
Reeve but in the long run undertaking a major moral reappraisal in 
the direction indicated by Reeve. 


124 Cf, also Ignacy Chrzanowski, “Z wyklad6w o Nieboskiej Komedii” (Lectures 
on the Undivine Comedy), Zeszyty Naukowe K. U. L, (Research Papers of the 
Catholic University in Lublin), Vol. II, 1959, pp. 61-63. 

125 Corr., Vol. I, p. 109. 
126 Vol. I, pp. 312-313. 
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It would be, however, not exact to say that Krasinski took in Iridion 
the position indicated by Reeve in his letter. Going in the same direc- 
tion he went much further and took a much more radical position. 
Reeve remonstrated against the fostering of the feeling of hatred. Yet, 
he would never say that one is not justified in fighting one’s enemies 
in a just cause. His whole attitude towards Krasinski’s participation 
in the war of 1831 proves, if proof need be, that any such thoughts 
were completely alien to him. 

It would lead us too far afield to investigate the reasons that prompted 
Krasifiski to take such a radical position. A certain moral maximalism 
was inherent to his nature, and in this particular case his position was 
in keeping with the particular brand of philosophy of history he was 
developing. Powerful personal reasons were at work here as well. 
Such an extremist attitude permitted Krasinski to reconcile his ardent 
patriotism with political passivity enforced upon him because of his 
relationship with his father. Be it as it may, in the maturation of the 
moral problems of Iridion Reeve again played a crucial part. 

Ignacy Chrzanowski, one of the leading Polish historians of litera- 
ture of the pre-war generation, called Reeve in his short, masterly essay 
on “Friendship in Krasinski’s Life” Krasinski’s “good spirit,’ the man 
“who always showed his friend the direct, honest way towards the 
solution of different moral conflicts.”"** By means of his rugged and 
occasionally brutal criticism Reeve managed to induce his Quixotic 
friend to face the reality and to make painful and far reaching moral 
reappraisals that formed the basis of both his major works. The credit 
for it must go to both of them. 


127 Studia 4 szkice (Studies and Essays), Cracow, 1939, Vol. II, p. 109. 











HAROLD B. SEGEL 


“YOUNG POLAND,” CRACOW and THE 
“LITTLE GREEN BALLOON” 


The European revolutions of 1848 and the unsuccessful insurrection 
of 1863 isolated Poland from the West to a degree greater than at 
any time since the country was erased from the map of Europe. Disap- 
pointed in revolution as a means to achieve national independence, the 
Polish intellectuals in the era of positivism inclined to a program of 
“organic work” which had as its immediate goal a firm strengthening 
of Polish life throughout the occupied realm. The most significant 
and far-reaching accomplishments were realized on the soil of Galicia, 
in Austrian Poland. In the first half of the century, Austria had been 
no less severe a partitioning power than Russia or Prussia. The bloody 
events of 1846 offer grim testimony of this. But the defeats the Empire 
suffered in 1859, in the war against France and the Kingdom of Pied- 
mont and again in 1866, in the Prussian campaign, revealed serious 
weaknesses in the state structure. Enlightened opinion came to under- 
stand that unless Austria were to be relegated to the position of a second- 
ary power, the pressures brought to bear against the Empire’s subject 
nationalities had to be eased and their support won. Various attempts 
at the reorganization of the Empire along federal lines were undertaken, 
especially by the Pole Count Agenor Goluchowski who in 1860 was 
appointed Minister of State, and in 1866 Viceroy for Galicia. These 
were largely unsuccessful, but a more liberal constitution was in time 
effected and a certain measure of autonomy obtained for Galicia. The 
Polish province could now boast of its own Diet (Sejm) which met 
in Lwéw, its own local administration, and a vast network of schools 
in which Polish, not German, was the language of instruction. Intel- 
lectual life began to flourish in the changed political climate of Galicia. 
In 1872, the Cracow Academy of Arts and Sciences was founded and 
the universities of Cracow and Lwéw again became important centers 
of Polish learning—at a time, it must be remembered, when the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw had become thoroughly Russianized. Young Poles, 
fugitives from the policy of linguistic and cultural harassment of the 
Russian and Prussian governments, flocked to Galicia to breathe the 
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freer air, to study in Polish schools and to regain a lost sense of national 
dignity. 

The center of the Galician cultural revival was Cracow, the ancient 
Polish capital." Comparatively small at this time, Cracow was tradition- 
ally a conservative city. Proud of the history in which it was steeped, 
it enjoyed erecting monuments to its past and fought to preserve its 
time-weathered walls. Under the impact of Galician semi-autonomy, 
however, the city was compelled to undergo a metamorphosis. A strong- 
hold of conservatism, it became the seat of a dynamic renascence of 
Polish art. This renascence reached its culmination between the years 
1890-1914, and is known in Polish cultural history as “Young Poland” 
(Mtoda Polska),? the term used to denote (as “Young Germany” or 
“Young Scandinavia”) an epoch rather than a particular mode of thought 
or “school.” 

Comparing the epoch of Young Poland with Poland’s Romantic 
period, the writer Boy-Zelenski made this significant observation: 


The Romantics of the previous generation had been sentenced to vaga- 
bondage over the face of Europe and endless yearning for the homeland; 
their descendants, on the other hand, were obliged to submit to an opposite 
sentence: to sitting quietly at home and longing endlessly for the almost 
mythical Europe beyond the border.’ 


Young Poland made a feverish attempt to embrace this “mythical 
Europe,” and in the remarkable florescence of the arts it achieved 
eloquently reaffirmed Poland’s Western heritage. 


1 The most interesting account of Cracow in the late 19th and early 20th century 
is Tadeusz Boy-Zelenski’s Znasz-li ten kraj? (Do You Know That Land?; the title 
is taken from the first line of Goethe’s poem “Mignon”: “Kennst du das Land,” 
as translated by Mickiewicz), Dziele (Works), Warsaw, 1956, Vol. I, pp. 7-185. 
See also the memoirs of Zygmunt LeSnodorski, Wspomnienia 4 zapiski (Reminis- 
cences and Notes), Cracow, 1959. For factual information, helpful works are Krakow 
w XIX w. (Cracow in the 19th Century), Vols. I and II, Cracow, 1932, and Stefan 
Kieniewicz, Galicja w dobie antonomicznej (1850-1914) (Galicia in the Period of 
Autonomy), Wroclaw, 1952. - 

2In 1894, Stanistaw Szczepanowski, the author of Nedza Galicji (Galicia’s 
Poverty, 1888), published a strongly-worded attack against the new literary trends, 
Dezynfekcja pradéw europejskich (The Disinfection of European Currents). The 
moralist and historian of literature Marian Zdziechowski joined him, insisting 
that the young writers were disinterested in the fate of the nation and had little 
talent. The attacks of Szczepanowski and Zdziechowski were answered by Ludwik 
Szczepanski (who in 1897 had become the editor of the journal Zycie), the leading 
poet of the day, Kazimierz Przerwa-Tetmajer (who wrote under the name Szyldkret), 
and one of the foremost publicists of the period, Artur Gorski. Gérski penned a 
series of articles (under the pseudonym Quasimodo) defending the “new art.” It 
was in these articles that the term “Young Poland” was used for the first time. 
Excerpts from Szczepanowski’s articles appear on pages xxv and xxvii of Boy-Zelen- 
ski's Antologia Mfodej Polski (Anthology of Young Poland), Warsaw, 1947; from 
Gorski’s reply, pp. xxvii-xxix. 

3 Boy-Zelenski, Dziela, (Works), Wroclaw, 1956, Vol. VI, p. 234, in the article 
“Wstep do Antologii Mitodej Polski” (Introduction to the Anthology of Young Poland). 
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Lyric poetry virtually poured from the pens of such talented pocts 
as Kazimierz Przerwa-Tetmajer, Leopold Staff and Jan Kasprowicz. It 
Was a poetry cosmopolitan and local at the same time. Nourished 
by superb translations from the French symbolist writers, it took 
pride in its modernity and “Europeanism,” and yet found time to dis- 
cover the beauty of the Tatra Mountains, the Tatra capital, Zakopane, 
and the people of the region, the colorful Gérale (mountaineers). 

The novel after Henryk Sienkiewicz’s historical romances and dis- 
appointing social works, reached new heights in the capable hands of 
its most ardent fashioners: Berent, Zeromski, and Reymont—the lattez 
a Nobel Prize recipient in 1924 for his four volume epic of Polish 
peasant life, Chtopi (The Peasants). 

The unusual drama of the Romantics found a worthy successor in 
Stanislaw Wyspianski, the most powerful dramatic talent in modern 
Polish literature. It has been said that without Chekhov there would 
have been no Moscow Art Theater, and without the Moscow Art Thea- 
ter, no Chekhov. Perhaps the same may be said of Wyspiafski and 
the Cracow Theater. For it was Wyspianski’s plays, especially his most 
famous, Wesele (The Wedding), that revitalized the theater and pro- 
vided it with the necessary stimulus to become one of the best in Europe 
at the time. When the directorship of the theater was assumed in 1894 
by Tadeusz Pawlikowski, then an inexperienced twenty-nine, it entered 
its golden age. In the five years of Pawlikowski’s reign, the Cracow 
Theater reached unprecedented heights. In addition to his often brilliant 
staging of the plays of the Romantics Mickiewicz, Stowacki and Krasin- 
ski—plays written on foreign soil and never intended for stage pre- 
sentation—Pawlikowski also brought onto the boards the works of the 
leading contemporary European dramatists: Ibsen, Bjornson, Hauptmann, 
Wilde, Maeterlinck, Curel, Becque, Courteline, Porto-Riche and 
d’Annunzio. 

Young Poland also witnessed a rich growth of literary and artistic 
journals, Zenon Przesmycki (Miriam), who is credited with the dis- 
covery of the forgotten Romantic poet, Cyprian Norwid, had founded 
a literary paper in Warsaw in 1887. Besides publishing the works of 
new and older writers along with articles by leading Positivist publicists, 
it devoted considerable space to poetry and was international in its 
choice of translations. Selections from the works of such poets as Poe, 
Swinburne, Rossetti, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Maeterlinck, Heredia, and 
Leconte de Lisle appeared on its pages. Miriam, an able translator 
in his own right (his translation of Rimbaud’s Le bateau ivre was 
famous), also published translations in the Cracow paper Swiat (World), 
edited at the time by Zygmunt Sarnecki. A few years later, Cracow 
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had its first literary review, Zycie (Life), the same name as Miriam’s 
Warsaw publication. It was founded in 1897 by a young Cracovian, 
poet Ludwik Szczepanski, Viennese educated and an ardent supporter 
of the new currents in art. Publishing Tetmajer, Kasprowicz, Wyspian- 
sti and many others, Zycie championed the freedom of art and dedicated 
itself to the struggle against obscurantism in contemporary Polish life. 
™ 1898 the directorship of the journal fell to that enfant terrible of 
Young Poland, Stanistaw Przybyszewski, who had just returned from 
Germany where he had been one of the leading figures in Berlin’s 
bohemia. The first issue of Zycie to appear under Przybyszewski’s aegis 
contained his famous “Confiteor,” a vehement proclamation of the 
autonomy of art. Although Zycie was short-lived (publication ceased 
in 1900), it became the chief organ of the new literature. When its 
end came, the spirit of Young Poland had begun to reach out from 
Cracow to embrace other cities of Poland, especially Warsaw and Lwéw. 

Like literature, Polish painting flowered during Young Poland. A 
dynamic, strongly French-oriented society of artists was formed, taking 
the name Sztuvka (Art). Exhibitions of its members’ work attracted atten- 
tion even outside of Poland and claimed for Polish art an interest it 
had not previously enjoyed. After the death of Poland’s great painter 
of historical canvases, Jan Matejko, the presidency of the recently trans- 
formed Cracow Academy of Fine Arts passed into the hands of one 
of the most talented exponents of Polish modernism, the expert water- 
colorist Julian Fatat (1853-1929). Under his leadership, younger Paris- 
trained and— inspired artists—Leon Wyczdétkowski, Teodor Axentowicz, 
Jézef Pankiewicz, Wojciech Weiss, Fryderyk Pautsch and others were 
brought to Cracow and a new life infused in the Academy. Towards 
the close of the century, new tendencies in decorative art were expressed 
by the dramatist Wyspianski, an able water-color and pastel painter, 
and Mehoffer, whose painting of the stained glass windows for the 
Fribourg Cathedral earned him an international reputation. 

The epoch of Young Poland was a solemn one—levity was not a 
characteristic of its art. But just as the medieval mysteries had their 
intermedia for comic relief, so Young Poland had its “Little Green 
Balloon.” The Balloon has been called many things: “the quintessence 
(the dot over the ‘i’?) of the cultural changes Cracow underwent in the 
first decade of the present century”; the “spiriutal synthesis of Cracow”; 
an “anticipation of [Poland’s} freedom”; a “revindication of the right 
of laughter”; an “outburst of gaiety which embraced all Poland”; a 
“joyful consciousness.” It was—a cabaret. The most famous cabaret in 
Polish history. A part of and yet apart from Cracow and Young Poland, it 
was an expression of and comment on the age which spawned it. In 
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an address delivered at the Sorbonne on February 19, 1927, Boy-Zelen- 
ski, its most faithful lover, summed up the importance of the “Little 
Green Balloon’ (Zielony Balonik) in these terms: 


La, tout prés de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts, se trouvait un petit café ou 
s'assemblaient peintres, sculpteurs et toute la jeune bohéme cracovienne. 
Bientét les parois se couvrirent d’esquisses, de caricatures, de 1a il n’y eut 
qu'un pas a Il’idée de creer un cabaret artistique. 

Crest la que naquit le “Petit Ballon Vert,” cabaret chatnoiresque, qui 
groupa la pluparte de ceux qui dirigent aujourd’hui la vie artistique en 
Pologne et qui alors étouffaient dans la trop pleine et trop petite Cracovie. 
Ce fut une fusée de gaité folle, un rire bryant dont les échos parcoururent 
toute la Pologne; ce fut “le conseil de revision,” parfois cruel, de beaucoup 
de fausses grandeurs, de beaucoup de mensognes officiels. qui trop leng- 
temps avaient trouvé un abri dans les labyrinthes de notre vie nationale, 
compliquée et tourmentée.* 


It was, paradoxically, in October of the revolutionary year of 1905 
that the “Little Green Balloon’ opened its doors for the first time. The 
idea for a cabaret originated with the popular dramatist Jan August 
Kisielewski,” who had returned recently from a trip to Paris. Contact 
with the cabaret life of Montmartre inspired him to suggest that some- 
thing similar be founded in Cracow. The French model was probably 
the Chat Noir, a cafe and cabaret in Montmartre quite famous in the 
1880’s.° Its standard was a black cat (representing Art) with an erect 
tail holding its paw on a terrified goose (the bourgeoisie).’ On the door a 
legend was inscribed which included the words: “Passant, sois moderne.” 
The Chat Noir was at first frequented by poets and painters who ar- 
ranged entertainments largely for their own pleasure. It was not long, 
however, before outsiders were attracted. The proprietor, Rudolphe Salis, 
retired with a fortune and many of the authors who had written sketches 
for the cabaret saw their works produced later at Antoine’s Théatre 
Libre. 

The “Little Green Balloon” chose for its location the Lwéw Confec- 
tionary (Cukiernia Lwowska), operated by Jan Michalik at 45 Floriafsta 
Street. The selection of what in time came to be known as “Michalik’s 

4Mes confessions,” Daziela, Vol. Il, p. 507. 

5 The author of W siect (In the Net, 1899) and Karykatury (Caricatures, 1899). 

6 On the Chat Noir, see: Anne de Bercy and Armand Ziwés, A Montmartre...le 
Soir, Paris, 1951, pp. 17-30; Maurice Donnay’s Mes débuts a Paris, Paris, 1937, and 
his Autour du Chat Noir, Paris, 1926. There are many interesting remarks on the 
Chat Noir in Yvette Guilbert’s Autres temps, autres chants, Paris, 1946, pp. 36-42 
and pp. 42-49. Illustrations of the Chat Noir appear in Guilbert after pages 48, 
80, 112, 128. On Chat Noir performances, see Guilbert, pp. 61-71. Other works 
of Yvette Guilbert contain a wealth of information about the fin de siecle Mont- 
martre cabarets and their leading personalities. See especially. Mes lettres d'amour, 


Paris, 1933, and La chanson de ma vie (Mes mémoires), Paris, 1927. 
7 Guilbert, Autres temps, autres chants, p. 48. 
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Cave” (Jama Michalikowa) seemed logical. To begin with, the shop 
was a stone’s throw from the Cracow Academy of Fine Arts. Secondly, 
it had been a favorite meeting place for young artists and had its own 
“little painters’ table” (stolik malarski). Once the idea of a cabaret 
caught on, the question arose of what to call it. The answer came 
soon, and quite by chance. As members of the artists’ group with whom. 
Kisielewski was discussing his idea left the shop and strode out onto 
the market place in the center of Cracow, they caught sight of a small boy 
carrying a bunch of green balloons. One of the members exclaimed 
that here was the name for the cabaret: “The Little Green Balloon.” 
And so it remained. 

With Kisielewski as its first conférencier, the Balloon began to meet 
regularly after theatrical premieres, which at the time took place on 
Saturdays. The usual hour for meetings was midnight. Cabaret activi- 
ties lasted until three in the morning, but it was often considerably 
later that guests took their leave of the shop. The first debuts of the 
Balloon were strictly closed affairs. Each program was a premiere and 
was not repeated. Entry was free. Only invitations issued by the Bal- 
loon committee were required.* These were printed by a litho- 
grapher named Zenon Pruszynski, whose shop was located on Pijarska 
Street. A great patriot of the cabaret, Zenon (as he was known) later 
wrote a monograph on Michalik, Jama Michalika (Michalik’s Cave), 
published in 1930 on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Balloon. 

The Balloon was, in the beginning, essentially an artists’ club and 
this was reflected in the entertainment it offered. Although programs 
included singing, recitation, and dancing, it was the art exhibitions that 
captured the greatest interest. At the second program, for example, 
Karol Frycz displayed his sensational cycle of caricatures dedicated to 
the restoration of Cracow’s Wawel Castle. Other fine caricatures were 
drawn by Sichulski, who later was commissioned to paint the Parliament 
in Vienna. 

No curtain separated public from performer and the stage ‘was just 
a small podium near the piano. The shop held between one hundred 
and one hundred and twenty people. It was usually filled to capacity, 
with people even standing in the doorways. Later, when the Balloon 
was fast becoming a legend, the proprietor, Michalik, added a second 
large room. The audience who attended Balloon functions was élite. 
It included professors of the Academy of Fine Arts, artists and their 
friends, theater people, journalists and enthusiastic visitors from Lwéw, 
Warsaw and Vienna. The participants in early Balloon shows were 


8 Illustrations of Balloon invitations appear in Boy-Zelenski, Dziela, Vol. II, pp. 
412 (this one drawn by Boy himself), pp. 418, 453, 457, 461, 467. 
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recruited from Cracow’s art colony and occassionally included such 
improbable personalities as Jan Starzewski (the Treasurer-Councillor 
of Cracow), who sang, and Roger Battaglia, a member of the Austrian 
Parliament who came in by train from Vienna to recite verse, prose 
and even dance. 

Cracow did not take kindly to the Balloon and soon wild rumors of 
“orgies,” “nude dancing” and “dissipation” began to circulate through 
the old city. This is the subject of a gay satire written by Boy-Zelenski in 
1906 and titled “What They Have Been Saying in the Capuchin 


Church.” A beggar (dziad) reports that 


On Sunday before last 

In the Capuchin church, 

My old woman was told 

A frightful thing 

About some kind of balloon.® 


The “balloon,” says the beggar, is Sodom and Gomorrah. Things never 
before seen happen there. The entrance to the place is lighted by 
three candles and admittance is gained only after the name of Lucifer 
is repeated three times. Once inside the cafe, all the pagans undress and 
dance strange dances which one is embrrassed to describe, especially the 
“maczicza.”"" Even pregnant women come to have a good time. A 
bathtub filled to the brim with drink stands in the middle of the room 
and all quaff from it. When anyone refuses to imbibe, the others seize 
him and pour it into his throat. All the while bawdy songs are sung. 
Some accompany the singer vocally, others hammer away on his belly. 
The beggar closes his tale by saying that when the orgy is over and 
all are satiated, they can be found lying about on and under the tables, 
worse than animals. 


9“ Co méwili w koSciele u kapucynéw,” Dziela, Vol. 1, p. 232. 

10 The Maxixe (or Maxixa), a Brazilian instrumental dance characterized by 
voluptuous movements. It was introduced in Paris in 1904 under the name Matchiche 
(Mattchiche), and remained popular until about 1913. 

The dance’s popularity in Poland at the time may be gauged by other references 
to it in Boy. In “List otwarty kobiety polskiej” (Open Letter of a Polish Woman), 

Do Telimeny Zosieczka, 
Ukrywszy w dtoniach oblicze, 
Ciagnie z litewska: “Cjoteczka, 
Naucz mnie tafczyé maczicze” 
and in 
“Kuplet posta Battaglia” (The Couplet of Deputy Battaglia): 
Machnie w parlamencie 
Trzy interpelacje, 
Potem w Mule Ruzu 
Smacznie ji kolacje! 
Tam biedny minister 
Wije sie jak glista: 
On taficzy maczicze, 
Ino sobie §wista! 
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The antics of the Balloon at time startled even the proprietor, Jan 
Michalik, who was very much a conservative Cracovian. However, it 
soon became evident to him (as Salis of Chat Noir fame) that these 
popular artists’ gatherings in his shop represented a potential source of 
wealth. There are conflicting stories about Michalik. He is often por- 
trayed as a true friend of art, always ready to help struggling artists, 
to extend them credit whenever necessary. The Michalik “myth” (as 
others) was exploded by Boy-Zelefiski in a humorous song written in 
1910: “A New Song about a Mushroom, or: How Jan Michalik Became 
a Patron of Art, or: Inscrutable Are the Ways of Providence.”"? Michalik, 
relates Boy, was at first a mortal enemy of credit, with a heart made 
of stone. That is why God looked upon him with favor and saved 
him from bankrupting even once. But it was not long before he dis- 
covered that his establishment was a veritable gold mine. And so 


In the end Michalik began 

His cabaret in earnest to take. 

Into his head the thought did come 
His store “pestilential” had become.!? 


Michalik now freely extended credit and encouraged the artists. 


Hey, Pan Maczyfski, Pan Frycz, 

Take what you need, don’t skimp. 

My shop please prettily arrange 

So I may glorify before the world.'* 


The artists willingly accepted Michalik’s encouragement and proceeded 
to decorate the walls of the shop with frescoes, a thing quite new in 
Poland at this time. Frycz, Sichulski, Maczyfski, Wojtkiewicz, Kamocki, 
Filipkiewicaz—some of the best contemporary artists—contributed their 
time and talent to the project.’* On occasion, the artists’ imagination 
ran away with them and there was trouble with Michalik. Once an egg 
shell was glued to a wall as part of some decoration. Michalik’s con- 
servatism rebelled and the shell was removed. When the artist noticed 
the shell gone, he thought it had just fallen off and replaced it. When 
Michalik saw a new shell on the wall, he grew furious. An argument 
ensued, but Michalik was adamant. The shell left the wall for the 


11 “Nowa piesi o rydzu, czyli: Jak Jan Michalik zostat Mecenasem sztuki, czyli: 
Niezbadane sq drogi Opatrznoéci,” op. cit., pp. 228-231. 

12 Op. cit., p. 230. 

13 bid. - j s a 

14 One of the most famous works of art to be displayed in Michalik’s shop was 
Sichulski’s Kabaret szalony (Mad Cabaret). Its subject was a trip to the moon by 
members of the Balloon. When they arrive, they are greeted by Master Twardowski 
wearing the traditional kontusz and with a sword at his side. The painting was 
the subject of a poem, “Kabaret szalony” (The Mad Cabaret), by Edward Leszczyiski 
(1880-1921), a poet and translator of Musset and Claudel. 
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second—and final—time. Despite such occasional disturbances, Michalik 
in his way did perform a service for Polish culture. Boy-Zelenski was 
aware of this when he wrote (in the above poem): 


In Poland no monarch have we, 
Only the poor and the wretched! 
Michalik remained the only one 
An Eden of art from it to create.1® 


In the second period of the Balloon’s activity, the literary entertain- 
ment took precedence over the artistic. To a great extent this was due 
to the influence of the most outstanding personality connected with the 
Balloon in the seven years of its existence, Tadeusz Zelenski, known 
best by his pen-name, Boy. A doctor by profession and a writer by in- 
clination, Boy-Zeleski was a gifted and versatile personality.1° In 
addition to his original writings on a wide variety of subjects, he was 
a respected critic and student of French literature who bestowed on 
Poland a library of more than a hundred volumes of excellent transla- 
tions from every period of French literature. He was born in 1874, the 
son of Wtadystaw Zelenski a noted composer, and Wanda Grabowska, 
an aunt of the poet Tetmajer. He studied at the Jagellonian University 
in Cracow and, in 1895, went to Paris to study medicine. After his re- 
turn from France he settled in Cracow, becoming a kind of Boswell 
to Young Poland. Besides his delightful writings about the whole epoch 
of Young Poland and his reminiscences of its most vital personalities,’ 
Boy took so active a part in the affairs of the “The Green Balloon” it 
is not inappropriate to consider him its moving spirit from 1906 on. 

For Balloon entertainments Boy wrote mostly songs, many of which 
were set to music by his friend Witold Noskowski (pseudonym Taper), 
a Cracow journalist and talented amateur musician. A serious student 
of French culture, Boy enjoyed an intimate knowledge of the Parisian 
chanson and considered himself instrumental in introducing the genre 
to Poland. In an article written in 1907 (“A Few Words about the 
Song”), he speaks with affection of an earlier trip to Paris and of his 
acquaintance with the chanson: 


15 Op. cit, p. 231. 

16 For a chronicle of Boy-Zelenski’s life and work, see op. cit., pp. 9-46. This is 
followed (pp. 47-70) by Jan Kott’s introductory article “Satyryk i pamietnikarz 
Mtodej Polski” (A Satirist and Chronicler of Young Poland). In 1958 the Pahstwowy 
Instytut Wydawniczy (State Publishing House) in Warsaw published Andrzej Stawar’s 
Tadeusz Zelenski (Boy), primarily a study of Boy’s post-World War I literary acti- 
vity. 
Ti See especially hisZnasz-li ten kraj?, published in 1930, and the Anthology of 
Young Poland, published nine years later and for which Boy wrote an illuminating 
introduction. 
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When I was in Paris a few years ago for the first time, I fell in love from 
the first moment with the French chanson. I sought it everywhere, and 
its refrains echoed continually in my ears. A few years later, when I had 
the chance again to hear the old and so eternally happy classic air of the 
Chat Noir 

un jeune homm’ venait de se pendre 
Dans la forét de Saint Germain 


I felt like Sienkiewicz’s Light-House Keeper'® (if one is permitted to make 
the comparison), the tears filling my eyes. In all certainty this love would 
have gone with me to the grave had it not been for the emergence of the 
Cracow Green Balloon, which drew forth from each of us some grain of 


happiness that had been slumbering deep inside us in view of the unhappy 
conditions of our life.1® 


Some years later, in 1927, in the address he delivered at the Sorbonne, 
Boy recalled even more vividly his romance with the chanson and the 
meaning it came to hold for him: 


Mais autre chose devait me solliciter si fortement que ma carriére s’en 
trouva changée. Je veux parler de la chanson, de la chanson parisienne. De 
cette chanson, je fus vaguement épris dés les premiers jours passés 4 Paris. 
C était exotique pour moi: chez nous on ne chantait pas. Je rencontrais 
cette chanson un peu partout. Dans la rue je stationnais volontiers dans 
les groupes qui entouraient un chanteur ambulant. Puis, 4 mon étonnement, 
je vis des boutiques a chansons, ot l’on vendait des chansons comme des 
petits pains et ol un gramophone d’une patience a toute épreuve enseignait 
au public de la chanson du jour. J’entendais avec plaisir chanter les jeunes 
filles que j'avais connues au “Bal Bullier.” Mais les vraies sources de la 
chanson parisienne m’étaient inconnues. Certes, les échos des glorieux 
succés du “Chat Noir” étaient arrivés jusqu’ a Cracovie, mais pour mois, 
jeune sauvage, seul, perdu dans cet immense Paris, ahuri, je n'ai pas en 
l'idée d’en demander des nouvelles; le “Chat Noir” d’ailleurs n’existait plus. 

Mais un soir, un camarade, un vieux Parisien celui-la, rencontré par 
hasard, me mena dans une petite rue—rue Champollion, je crois, non loin 
del a Sorbonne—dans une boite sous l’enseigne “Le Grillon,” qui se changea 
depuis en “Noctambuies.” Et c’est 1a que, moyennant un franc, bock ou 
café compris, j‘entendis Paul Delmet, Marcel Legay, Gabriel Montoya, 
Numa Blés, Vincent Hyspa et les autres bons chansonniers de Montmartre. 
Je fus ébloui, émerveillé; j’avais impression qu'un voile me tombait des 
yeux, que pour la premiére fois je voyais le monde comme il faut le voir, 
refléré dans cette chanson si charmante et si varieé. Encore aujourd “hui je 
saurais répéter presque par coeur les chansons que j’entendis cette premiére 
soirée. Les simples et si exquises mélodies, que Delmet, alors bien prés de 





18 The Light-House Keeper (Latarnik), one of Sienkiewicz’s best stories, is about 
an old Pole, a light-house keeper, far from his native land, who finds some beauty 
in his wretched existence in a copy of Mickiewicz’s Pan Tadeusz. 

19 “Kilka stw o piosence,” op. cit., p. 434. See also Boy’s article “Echa piosenki,” 
Dziela, Vol. Il, pp. 340-345. 
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sa fin prématurée, chantait de sa voie gréle de poitrinaire; puis Montoya 
que tous les soirs, pendant des années, roucoulait de sa voix de fausset 
sa jolie Chanson d’antan, pareil 4 un grand oiseau appelant désespérément 
se femelle; et les autres qui de leur verve spirituelle fouaillaient petits et 
grandes et donnaient aux événements de la vie plus de rythme et plus de 
sens. Oh! l’admirable chanson parisienne, ce fut vraiment elle qui acheva 
mon éducation; et cest la nostalgie qu’elle me laissa au coeur qui décida 
plus tard de ma vie.”° 


Although he spoke warmly of Blés, Montoya and Legay, and actually 
borrowed some of Paul Delmet’s melodies,”* it was the spirit of the 
Parisian chanson rather than the technique of any one singer that 
captivated Boy and was brought back to Poland by him. Highly talented 
and individualistic, with a remarkable feeling for language, he developed 
his own style—simple, direct, yet full of verve and gaiety. 

Despite occasional pieces in which a certain (and one is tempted to 
add—surprising) lyricism peeps out from behind a mask of wry humor, 
the majority of Boy’s Balloon songs were satirical. His satire, like the 
Chat Noir singer Leon Xanrof’s, was light and good humored. There 
was none of the bitterness or resignation met with so frequently in 
the Parisian chansons, especially in the work of such men as Jehan 
Rictus or Maurice Rollinat. In Boy’s gentle but capable hands satire was 
forged as a weapon not against social injustice, but against the tradi- 
tionalism of the little world of contemporary Cracow on the one hand, 
and the pseudo-Romantic tendencies of Young Poland’s poets on the 
other. 

To Boy, who loved to shock and whose songs are so often pervaded 
by a gleeful irreverence, there were few “sacred cows.” Young Poland, 
Polish national dignity, the Church, marriage and the family, morality, 
tradition—all came under his keen scrutiny. Consider the matter of 
the partitions of Poland. A tragic subject a Pole could hardly be ex- 
pected to treat lightly—except Boy. His “PiesM o naszych stolicach i jak 
je OpatrznoS¢ obdzielita” (Song of Our Capitals and How Providence 
Endowed Them), 1907, is an excellent example of his ironical gift. 
Beginning with the quote “Wszytko nam dates, co da¢ mogtes, Panie” 
(Thou hast given us all that Thou couldst, O Lord) from the well known 
~ 20 "Mes confessions,” op. cit., pp. 504-506. Boy expressed very much the same 
sentiments in his article “Sladami piosenki,’ written in 1925 and included in Dzievs, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 82-88. : : 

21“Kaprys” (Caprice), Dziela, Vol. I, pp. 161-162; “Les petits paves”; “Piosenka 
megalomana” (The Song of a Megalomaniac), op. cit., pp. 163-164; Exil d'amour; 
“Piosenka sentymentalna, ktérej jednak nie trzeba bra¢ zanadto serio” (A Sentimental 
Song Which However Should not be Taken too Seriously), op. cit., pp. 259-260; 
Envoi de fleurs; “Piosenka przekonywajaca’ (A Persuasive Song), op. cit., pp. 


287-288; “Petit chagrin”; “Piosenka wzruszajaca” (A Moving Song), op. cé#t., Pp. 
287-288; “Fleurs et pensées.” 
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“Psalm of Good Will” by Zygmunt Krasinski (to whom Boy refers as 
“a certain great jester,” pewien wielki kpiarz**), Boy examines Poland's 
good fortune. While other nations have only one capital, she has three: 
Cracow, Warsaw and Lwow. As a matter of fact, there is even an extra 
“summer capital”—the “pearl” of the Tatra Mountains, Zakopane (at 
this time a favorite artists’ retreat). God’s fairness is well-known and his 
bountiful gifts were distributed equally among the three capitals. To 
Cracow went Feldman (a literary critic who had some harsh things to 
say about Boy and the Green Balloon); to Warsaw, Aleksander Rajch- 
man (the first director of the Warsaw Philharmonic);** and to Lwéw, 
a painting by “Raphael,” the principal adornment of the newly opened 
Lwoéw Museum. 

Cracow’s self-intoxication with its rich past found frequent expression 
in public celebrations and processions. By tradition, these began and 
ended at the foot of the statue of the poet Adam Mickiewicz in the 
Market Square. This is the subject of Boy’s amusing “Pomnikomania 
krakowska” (Cracow’s Monument Mania).** The author imagines the 
thoughts of the poor poet who is tired of the constant fuss about him 
but who must stand and bear it all because, alas, he is made of bronze. 


Events of local or regional interest also attracted Boy’s attention. On 
the occasion of the opening of the new Municipal Museum in Lwéw, 
he penned a little song about the Museum’s prize possession, the Raphael 
“original” (“Song about the Raphael in the Newly Opened Lwéw 
Museum,” 1907).”° The following year, two other events were cele- 
brated in song: the restoration of the parish church in Szczucin (“The 
Beggar’s Story of the Restoration of the Parish Church in Szczucin,” 
written in peasant dialect),”* and the procession of the Cracow Brigade 


22 Boy's “irreverent” treatment of Polish literary “greats” was legendary. In 
“List otwarty kobiety polskiej” (An Ipen Letter of a Polish Woman), op. cit., pp. 
134-137, Mikolaj Rej z Nagtowic, a 16th century writer and the first of impor- 
tance to use the vernacular, is referred to as “the old boor from Nagiowice” (stary 
gbur z Nagtowic). In “Replika kobiety polskiej” (Rejoinder of a Polish Woman), 
op. cit., pp. 138-141, the reader learns that Zosia (in Pam Tadeusz) and others like 
her were dreamt up by Mickiewicz over his bigos (Polish national dish of chopped 
cabbage and meat). Numerous other examples may be cited 

23 Rajchman was gaining a reputation at this time by his attempts to build the 
treasury of the Philharmonic by any means. Popular were his so called “mystic eve- 
nings”’ when, by “mood” light, musical productions, declamations, and other en- 
tertainments were offered. This is the meaning of the line: “Styna Warszawy ‘mis- 
tyczne wieczory,/I ich subtelny nastrojowy cien.” 

24 Op. cit. pp. 349-350. 

25 “Piesh o Rafaelu nowoutworzonego lw owskiego Muzeum,” op. cit., Pp. 302-303. 
The “Raphael,” obviously an imitation, was quite the cause celebre in its time. 
For some contemporary discussion of the painting,, see the collective article “Galerya 
miejska we Lwowie,’ Lamus, 1908-1909, pp. 217-229. 

26 “Glos dziadkowy o restauracji kociola parafialnego w Szczucinie,” op. cit., pp. 


307-309. 
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in Vienna on the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of the reign of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph (“Reveille of the Cracow Brigade”).”* 
When the National Museum in Cracow held a jubille celebration in 

1909, Boy sent a congratulatory “greeting” from the Green Balloon 
(“The Green Balloon—to the National Museum,”) which closed with 
these words: 

I caly Swiat 

Wykrzyknie mu: wiwat! 

Niech setki lat 

Do grata zbiera grat. 


(And the entire world/Shouts: Long live! /For hundreds of years/ 
May it add rubbish to rubbish.)?8 


Boy conceived a special dislike for the “high priests” of Polish literary 
Criticism, particularly Stanistaw Tarnowski, Professor of Polish Litera- 
ture at the University of Cracow, an avowed foe of Polish “modernism” 
and, in Boy’s opinion, a man narrow-minded and pompous. One of 
Boy’s best known poems is a satire of Tarnowski, “About the Very 
Naughty Polish Literature and Its Distressed Auntie.””° 

An old aunt (Tarnowski), a virgin (panna czysta), has reared a 
nephew named Jézio, who is a modernist. What is modernist? 


...a fellow 

Who does everything topsy-turvy; 
He clings to every stupidity, 

But always wants to know better.®? 


Jézio is naughty and refuses to follow the example of such good little 
boys as “Lucek” (a contemporary poet, Lucjan Rydel, of whom Tarnow- 
ski approved), and “Henio” (Henryk Sienkiewicz, whose obvious con- 
servatism offended the younger writers). Jézio runs around in the nude, 
saying: “But Auntie! This is cabaret style!” He also depraves the 
younger children. Little Hanka calls herself an “erotomaniac,” a term 
Jézio taught her. Auntie decides to tell the children tales of old. When 
she asks them to name their favorite hetman, Jézio answers Cambronne.** 
When Auntie speaks of the “three psalms” (a reference to a cycle of 
religious-patriotic verse by the Romantic poet Zygmunt Krasinski), 





27 “Pobudka banderii krakowskiej,” op. cit., pp. 283-284. 

28“Zielony Balonik—Muzeum Narodowemu,” op. cit., p. 278. 

29"O bardzo niegrzecznej literaturze polskiej i jej strapionej ciotce,” op. cét., pp. 
87-91. 

30 Op. cit., p. 87. 

31Comte Pierre Jacques Etienne Cambronne (1770-1842), Napoleonic general 
who won distinction in the Campaigns of 1812, 1813 and 1814, later accompanying 
Napoleon to Elba. He commanded the Old Guard at Waterloo in 1815 and, when 
invited by the British to surrender, reportedly answered with a vulgarism which 
has become famous the “mot de Cambronne.” 
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Jézio tells her of the “dancing palms” of Nietzsche.** Auntie speaks of 
Apostles, Jézio of spermatozoa (the rhyme in Polish helps: “Ciotka mu 
o apostotach, On jej o spermatozoach”). When Auntie asks who was 
Gallus (anonymous writer of a twelfth century Polish Latin chronicle), 
Jézio answers: “Auntie, Phallus!” Trying another approach, Auntie 
talks about the beginning of the world. Jézio maintains that the world 
emerged from Lust (a reference to Przybyszewski’s famous dictum: 
Am Anfang war das Geschlecht). Before he goes to bed at night, Jézio 
must pray to God to make him a faithful servant of traditions and 
Church. Auntie’s closing words are a warning: 


Let not the nation be polluted 
By the modern and erotic.** 


There is a double edge to Boy’s satire. It is directed primarily against 
the refusal (or inability) of Tarnowski and other “old guard” critics to 
understand the literature of the younger generation. At the same time, 
however, there is an undeniable element of parody harbored in Boy’s 
playful flaunting of the eroticism so prominent in much of the fiction 
of Young Poland. 

The “Lutek” mentioned above refers to Lucjan Rydel (1870-1918), 
a young lyric poet who had also earned a reputation as a dramatist with 
his plays Zaczarowane koto (The Enchanted Circle, 1900) and Betlejem 
polskie (The Polish Bethlehem, 1905). It was indirectly through Rydel 
that Boy first estabiished contact with the “Little Green Balloon.” 
Away from Cracow engaged in medical work, Boy read an article by 
Rydel published in Czas (Time) demanding the canonization of Queen 
Jadwiga. He wrote a ballad on the subject (never published) and sent 
it to the Balloon. Later when Rydel’s play Bodenhain (about German 
colonization in Poland) was presented in the Cracow Theater, the Balloon 
asked Boy to write a review of it. He penned instead a short parody 
preserving the original title.** Performed with marionettes designed 
by the artist Karol Frycz, it inaugurated the second season of the 
Balloon in 1906. 

The preface to Boy’s parody of Bodenhain is worth noting in passing. 
It provided the author with another opportunity to deflate the reputa- 
tions of contemporary literary critics and historians, this time Ferdynand 
Hoésick who enjoyed a certain renown for his biographical studies of 
the Polish Romantics.*> His best known works were Zycie Juliusza 

321n Also sprach Zarathustra. 

33 Op. cit, p. 90. 

34 The text of Boy's Bodenhain appears in op. cit., pp. 367-379. 

35 Hoesick figures in a number of Boy’s works: “Dedykacja” (Dedication), op. cit., 


pp. 175-6; “Pies o naszych stolicach” (Song about Our Capitals), op. cit., pp. 242-244; 
“Dzieh p. Esika w Ostendzie,” (Mr. Esik’s Day in Ostend), op. cit., pp. 248-253; 
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Stowackiego (The Life of Juliusz Stowacki, 3 vols., 1897), and Milosé 
w zycin Zygmunta Krasinskiego (Love in the Life of Zygmunt Krasiaski, 
1899). Hésick positively doted on Stanistaw Tarnowski, which was 
enough to provoke Boy. But what made him insufferable was the pub- 
lication in 1906 of a two volume panegyrical-biographical monograph 
on Tarnowski while the latter was still alive.** 

In the preface to his Bodenhain, Boy states that the aie to follow 
is a fragment of a drama found in the Small Market Place of Cracow 
by one Ferdynand Esik (the spelling is Boy's), the author of a work 
to which the Academy had granted an award: Kobiety w zyciu Lucjana 
Rydla (Women in the Life of Lucjan Rydel).** A “history” of the manu- 
script follows. Esik (“that well-known investigator of Polish literature”) 
once upon a time was buying plums in the Small Market Place. He 
noticed that the goods were wrapped in a manuscript whose writing 
seemed familiar to him. At home he investigated his find, and was 
convinced that he had stumbled upon a fragment of the original 
manuscript of Rydel’s play, Bodenhain. The work was subjected to 
“exhaustive” research to determine with accuracy the epoch in which 
it had arisen. In an interesting article, continues Boy, Esik announced 





“Rozkosze zycia,” (The Pleasures of Life), op. cit., pp. 261-263; “Hoesick w poezji 
polskiej” (Hoesick in Polish Poetry), Dziela, Vol. I, pp. 405- 409. 

86 An interesting review of it by Jdézef Kallenbach appeared in| the monthly 
Biblioteka Warszawska, Vol. 1, 1907, pp. 583-593. 

There is an amusing reference to the biography in the first act of | the “szopka” 
which Boy wrote for the Balloon in 1907-1908. The Biographer (Hoesick) asks 
The President (Tarnowski) for a photograph of him when he was| two because 
he wants to write his biography. | 

Tarnowski: Object I don’t intend to | 

Although I shake from fear, | 

Because I dread quite frankly | 
It all won't turn out well. 


Hoesick: Don’t be afraid, dear fellow, 
There is no cause to quake, | 
The reader much can swallow 
And be on occasion fooled. 


Tarnowski: Polish patience is well known, | 
But this you must realize, 
That you, I beg your pardon, 
Have taxed it to excess. 


Hoesick: Exactly I'll describe you | 
For me small work it is; | 
Because I seldom ever think, | 
And the better for it write. | 


Tarnowski: To think—how bad a habit, 
I preach this many years; 
Our world today is stubborn 
And heeds me not, alas. 

37 This an obvious reference to Hoesick’s interest in the love affairs of famous 
personalities. In addition to his Love of Zygmunt Krasinski, he later published a 
book titled Mifosé i milostki w zyciu stawnych ludzi, (Love and Love-Affairs in the 
Lives of Famous People), 1917. 
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that it had been written in November, 1905. How was this conclusion 
reached? By analysis of the type of ink used. This ink proved identical 
with that produced by a certain firm which was founded in October, 
1905, and went out of business in December of the same year. Thus 
the manuscript must have been written during the month of November, 
1905. The information obtained later from the author himself in 
Sauer’s coffee-house confirmed the quick conclusion reached by the “in- 
defatigable researcher of our literature—Mr. Esik.” 

When not undermining Cracow provincialism or the Tarnowski- 
Hosick axis, Boy, his own “conseil de revision,’ was impishly chiding 
the poets of Young Poland for their Romantic attitudinizing. In and 
of this earth, he was amused by the exaggerated solemnity and the mystic 
soaring flights in which the contemporary poetry abounded. In “PieSi o 
ziemi naszej” (Song of Our Land, 1907),** Boy wrote: 


Do you know these cafés 

(In all the world there are none such), 
Where all day long the wonder-bohéme 
Senselessly, noisily idles. 

Everything lives only with Spirit, 
Everything breathes only of Beauty; 

Not a single ear there ever 

Hears the prose of life.*® 


In “Piesh o mowie naszej’ (Song of Our Speech, 1907), he had this 
to say on the subject of language: 


It is all too clear, 

That Polish is a pretty tongue; 
Virile, fragrant, succulent, 
Melodious, colorful, 


Heroic, powerful, 

Pure as the azure of the sky, 
Wise, noble, pleasant, kind — 
But at times one must confess, 


That this language, so abundant 
In various poetic flowers, 

In the common sphere of feelings 
Reveals certain weaknesses; 


That in its sky-high loftiness 
It extends its wings too sublimely. 
And us—flesh and blood humans, 
Neglects—worse than cattle.‘° 


38 The title (and first line) are borrowed from a popular poem of Wincenty 
Pol (1807-1872). 

39 Dziela, Vol. I. p. 130. 

40 Op. cit., p. 126. 
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At times the poets must have reminded Boy of the “medium” spirit 
—the young girl—in Mickiewicz’s Forefathers’ Eve, Pt. Il. They too 
needed to touch earth and Boy was there to point the way: 


End your comedies, 

Hide the peacocks’ tails, 
Live—with what each of us lives, 
Go—love...the millions! 
Enough of your airs, fools! 
Teach your brothers to speak: 
That is your vocation! 

For that the nation pays you! 
Language is our holy treasure, 
Not an indifferent play-thing; 
The pulse of men today beats 
Not with blood, but with ink.*! 


Of the contemporary literary figures, none offered Boy so rich a 
source of material as the talented and somewhat ridiculous Lucjan Rydel. 
When Boy came to know Rydel, the young poet was already becoming 
a legend. His marriage to a woman of peasant stock created a sensation 
and provided the dramatist Wyspianski with the subject for his play 
The Wedding (in which Rydel appears as the bride-groom, Pan mtody). 
In Cracow society of the late nineteenth century marriages between 
nobility and peasantry were still rare, although a precedent had been 
established when the artist Wtodzimierz Tetmajer (the poet’s brother) 
took as his wife a peasant girl from the nearby village of Bronowice.** 
This tradition-shattering event heralded the beginning of the “peasant 
mania” that became characteristic of Young Poland (consider Kazimierz 
Tetmajer’s poems and short stories in the Gdéral—mountaineer’s— 
dialect, Reymont’s Nobel Prize novel, etc.).** Some ten years after 
Tetmajer’s marriage, Rydel courted and wed his sister-in-law, Jadwisia.** 

Following his marriage, which lacked the novelty of Tetmajer’s, Rydel 
made every effort to adjust to village life. But he was thoroughly bour- 
geois and the task was not easy. He lacked any real feeling for the country 
and the peasantry, into whose midst he had voluntarily removed him- 
self. In his desire to acclimatize as rapidly as possible, Rydel transgressed 


41 “Pies o mowie naszej,” op. céit., p. 130. 

42In Wyspianski zywy, London, 1957, there is an interesting little article “Brono- 
wice dzisiaj” (pp. 114-118) by Jadwiga Tetmajer-Naimska, in which the authoress 
traces the destinies of the prototypes of the characters in Wyspianski’s The Wedding 
and tells the reader something of the way the village of Bronowice looks today. | 

43 There was even an attempt—by Michat Pawlikowski—to translate Homer into 
the Géral dialect! See Lamus, 1908-1909, pp. 493-508. : 

44 For Boy's humorous account of the courtship and marriage, see his article 
“Plotka o ‘Weselu’ Wyspiahskiego,’ Dziela, Vol. Ill, pp. 129-161. 
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village etiquette on more than one occasion. When he was courting 
his peasant wife, he made it a practice to call bare-foot.*® He carried 
this “folksiness” to such an extent that once, on a visit to the village 
of his aunt (the Radczyni in The Wedding), he requested permission to 
remove his shoes, as this was now his custom. 

If Rydel’s village antics were not enough to earn him a reputation, 
his almost terrifying garrulity was (“in his mouth alone he has the 
strength of three hundred horses” wrote Boy in his song, “The Reveille 
of the Cracow Brigade,” 1908). Fascinated by the comic potentiality of 
Rydel’s “weakness,” Boy returned to it in a number of works. Here 
for example, is a vivid account of Rydel’s “prowess” from an article 
on the characters of The Wedding: 


In the children’s room in Wielopole street as everywhere a bit—Lutek 
Rydel was loved and ridiculed at the same time. Chiefly on account of 
his garrulity, which was something unique in the world, gargantuan, some- 
thing of which I have never found the like. Here is one episode from, 
the time of his pre-marital adventures, when Lutek lost himself in conver- 
sation twice as much as usual. One day he arrives at Wielopole at two-thirty 
in the afternoon: just for a while, to get something off his chest. The lady 
of the house offers him some black coffee. “Thanks, but I can’t, I have 
to fly now.” “Won't you sit down, Pan Lutek?” “I can’t, I must leave 
immediately.” The result was that at about one in the morning Pani Liza 
telephoned Starzewski at Czas, imploring him to come fetch Rydel, be- 
cause she has no more energy left; he has talked her to death! 

Another episode. On the occasion of the five hundredth anniversary 
of the Academy (i.e. the University of Cracow, celebrated in 1900), there 
arrived various well-known foreigners, invited to Cracow homes. Among 
others was Gabriel Sarrazin, a friend of the Poles, the author of a book 
about our poets (The Great Romantic Poets of Poland, 1906). This Sarrazin, 
ran across Lutek Rydel and here began a most peculiar tournament. 
Sarrazin, a Frenchman after all, an elegant chap, rose to the fight; but 
when he stopped to gather his breath, Rydel broke in and did not let go! 
The Frenchman turned pale, withered, and blew away completely. The 
girls and their guests observed this scene through the open doors, just as 
divers observe a battle of. monsters on the ocean floor. At a certain moment, 


45 In his article “‘Na poczatku byla chuc’”, Dziefa, Vol. II, p. 100, Boy quotes 
a letter of “Sewer” (the popular novelist Ignacy Maciejowski, 1839-1901) to Eliza 
Parenska, the wife of a famous doctor and professor, in which Rydel’s courtship 
is mentioned: 


Wiodzio Tetmajer came to us here and tells amusing stories about 
Lucek’s contest for Jaga’s hand in Bronowice Mate. How Lucek flies 
around barefoot with his pinc-nez on his nose, how he digs potatoes, 
binds sheaves, how he woos, how he is feeling, sentimental, etc., etc., 
he relates with humor, and superbly imitates Lucek, his gestures, his 
expressions. Nonetheless he is very fond of Lutek and laughs when he 
tells me that from now on I must address correspondence to him: 
“Rydel’s brother-in-law”... 
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Maryna entered the room and offered Rydel a small draught on a tray. Rydel 
took it without looking, swallowed the draught and continued talking!*® 


Perhaps Boy’s most interesting work on Rydel is “Z podrézy Lucjana 
Rydla na Wschdd czyli Gréb Agamemnona” (From Lucjan Rydel’s Trip 
to the East or the Grave of Agememnon). Presented during an evening's 
entertainment at the Green Balloon, its subject is a trip Rydel made 
to the Middle East. 

Young Poland was a time rich in translation from the Greek and 
Roman classics as well as from contemporary European authors. Rydel 
had translated portions of the Iiad,*" while another young Pole, Edmund 
Cieglewicz, was gaining a reputation by his translations of the comedies 
of Aristophanes. The two were entered in a competition for a prize 
trip to the East offered as a stipend by the Academy of Science in 
Cracow. Professor Stanistaw Tarnowski, the head of the Academy, was 
fond of Rydel. In his opinion Rydel was the only one of the younger 
poets with any talent. Needless to say, Rydel won the award and went 
on his trip. 

In doing so, he was following in the steps of another Polish poet, a 
far greater talent — Juliusz Stowacki— who in 1863 journeyed the 
Byronic way to Greece and the Holy Land. Stowacki left an impressive 
record of his sojourn under the title “Podréz do Ziemi Swietej z Neapolu” 
(A Trip from Naples to the Holy Land). Inspired by Stowacki, to whom 
the generation of Young Poland turned with an excited new interest,*® 
Rydel wrote a cycle of poems, Mitologie (Mythologies, 1909), about 
the ancient glories of the lands he had visited and stories with a classical 
Greek setting. The conscious emulation of Stowacki on the part of a 
writer as personally ludicrous as Rydel appeared to his contemporaries 
seemed the height of incongruity and prompted Boy to pen a parody.*® 
As the title indicates, the basis of the parody (and again the irreverence 


46 “Zatarg bohater6w ‘Wesela,’” (The Conflict of the Heroes of The Wedding). 
Dziela, Vol. Ill, pp. 187-188. 

47 At this time Rydel’s translations from Homer were considered the best since 
Stowacki (who had translated parts of Songs I, XVII and XXI of the Iliad. See: 
Dziela, Wroclaw, 1949, Vol. Il, pp. 583-609). 

48In addition to books by Hoesick (O Stowackim, Krasinskim i Mickiewiczu, 
1895; Zycie Juliusza Stowackiego ne tle wspdtczesnej epoki, 1896-1897), Tretiak (a 
two volume study which appeared in 1904), and others (Pawlikowski, Kleiner), 
there were innumerable articles in the literary journals Sfinks, Lamus, Krytyka, 
Ateneum, Biblioteka warszawska, and Pamietnik literacki. 

49 This is an important point. Because he was considered ludicrous, Rydel was 
seldom ever taken seriously and his true worth as a writer long unappreciated. 
Two recent articles deal with the question: Edmund Jankowski, “Rydel—poeta 
‘za$mieszony,” (Rydel—a Poet Heaped with Ridicule), Przeglad Humanistyczny 
(Humanistic Review), 1959, Nr. 2, pp. 133-139; Jan Zygmunt Jakubowski, “O 
oe Rydlu” (On Lucjan Rydel), Polonistyka (Polish Studies), 1959, Nr. 3, pp. 
7-49. 
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is characteristic) is one of the most powerful poems in Stowacki’s A 
Trip from Naples to the Holy Land, “The Grave of Agamemnon.” The 
poems begins with the lines: 

Let the lute tuned with fantasy 

Accompany a thought sullen and dark; 

For I have entered Agamemnon’s grave 

And sit silent in the subterranean cupola 

Stained with the cruel blood of the Atridae. 

My heart, ‘though asleep, yet dreams. 

How sad am [!5° 


In the first stanza of his parody Boy has called attention not only to 
Rydel’s garrulity, but (by the capitalization of “grave”) to the fact that 
it is Stowacki’s Grave that Rydel has entered and defiled. 


Let the lute tuned with fantasy 
Accompany a song tragic and melancholic, 
For—Rydel has entered the Grave of Agamemnon 
And unleashed his yap so horribly, 
The half-awakened corpses murmur 
To themselves in low tones: “What the 

devil’s going on now?”*! 


Rydel’s bourgeois nature, which stands in so glaring a contrast to 
the loftiness of Mythologies,” is underlined in Boy's last two stanzas: 


50 In the original Polish: 
Niech fantastycznie lutnia nastrojona 
Wréruje mySli posepnej i ciemnej; 
Bom oto wstapit w gréb Agamemnona 
I siedze cichy w kopule podziemnej, 
Co krwia Atryd6éw zwalana okrutna; 
Serce zasnelo, lecz Sni. Jak mi smutno! 
Dziela (Works), Wroclaw, 1949, Vol. Ill, p. 71 
51 Niech fantastycznie lutnia nastrojona 
Wréruje piesni tragicznej i smutnej, 
Bo—Rydel wstapit w Gréb Agamemnona 
I pysk rozpuscit w sposdb tak okrutny, 
Ze rozbudzone na wpét trupy, z cicha 
Szepca do siebie: “Céz tam znéw, u licha?” 
(Dziela, Vol. I, p. 142) 
52 Consider this excerpt from “Syreny” (Sirens), one of the poems in Mythologies: 


Morze, zielone morze w niezmiernej przestrzeni, 

A nad niem ksiezyc mleczny w biekitnej przezroczy; 
Swietlisty nurt za nurtem z daleka sie toczy. 
Sniezny piana, iskrzacy blyskami promieni. 

(The sea, the green sea in measureless expanse,/ 
And above it the moon milky (white) in the azure 
pellucidity;/One luminous stream after another 
flows from afar/White with foam, sparkling with 
flashes of beams). 


How different is the simplicity and naturalness of the Rydel of the cycle Mojej 
zonie (To My Wife): 
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And when I wander through the meadows of Hellas, 
I have wondrous visions before my mind’s eye: 

At this moment they are serving dinner in Tonie,°* 
All are seated—only I am absent. 

On the table are noodles...and fried eggs... 

And the children are reciting their prayer.*4 

And suddenly I shook myself from these pagan reveries, 
Kneeled down silently and folded my hands; 

And in my heart it grew suddenly brighter, 

And I thanked the Most Blessed Virgin 

For blessing me with Her grace 

And for sending me here—instead of Cieglewicz.™ 


A favorite vehicle for the display of Boy’s talents was the annual 
Balloon “szopka,” or puppet show. “Dumb” shows in the form of 
shadow plays (“ombres chinoises”) were quite popular in the late nine- 
teenth century in the cabarets of Montmarte. On a kind of small 
theater built inside the cabaret the front curtain was replaced by a white 
sheet or some similar material behind which figures (usually made of 
cardboard) were moved back and forth. The principal source of illum- 
ination was a light (or lights) placed at the rear of the stage. In this 
way, the silhouettes of the figures could be projected on the front 
screen. In his reminiscences of the Chat Noir, Maurice Donnay recalls 
how the cabaret’s Théatre d’ombres got its start: 





Powréce ja, powrdce 
Jadwinko ukochana, 
Do ndzek ci sie rzuce, 
Obejme za kolana. 


Obejme cie za szyje, 
Na sercu cie upieszcze, 
Z ust oddech ci wypije 
Sto razy i raz jeszcze. 


(Return I shall, return I shall/ Jadwinka my beloved,/ 
I'll throw myself at your feet,/ Embrace you ‘round 
the knees./ Embrace you ‘round the neck,/ And press 
you to my heart,/ From your mouth the breath I'll 
drink/ A hundred times and once again). 

53 The name of Rydel’s village. 

54In the original: 


I gdy tak bladze po Hellady btoniach, 
Dziwne mam wizje przed duszy oczyma; 
W tej chwili daja do kolacji w Toniach, 
Wszyscy zasiedli—tylko mnie tam nie ma— 
Na stole kluski...i jajka sadzone... 
A dzieci méwia “Pod Twoja Obrone”... (Ibid). 
55 The original: 
I wraz otrzastem sie z poganskich baéni, 
Uklaktem cicho i zlozytem rece; 
I zaraz w sercu stato mi sie jasniej, 
I dziekowatem NajSwietszej Panience 
Za to, ze swoich task mi wciaz uzycza 
I mnie wystala tu—nie Cieglewicza. (Op. cit., p. 143). 
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The “Little Green Balloon” 





Un soir, pendant que le bon chansonnier Jules Jouy chantait les Sergots, 
Henri Riviere eut l’idée d'illustrer la chanson de son camarade en faisant 
passer derriére une serviette blanche tendue en facon d’ecran lumineux, 
de petits personnages découpés dans du carton. Ce naif divertissement fut de 
point de départ de jeux plus compliques et I’origine des grandes piéces 
d’ombres qui devaient assurer la fortune du Chat Noir.5® 


Salis, always interested in novelties, liked the idea and Théatre d’Ombres 
became a regular feature of the cabaret. 

The success of the Parisian silhouette shows was not the only stimulus 
to generate the Balloon’s interest in this type of entertainment. In the 
general popularity of puppet theater at the end of the century, the 
dramatist Wyspianski had discovered the ancient religious “szopka” 
performed every year in Cracow during Christmas and incorporated 
elements of the “szopka” technique in The Wedding." The Balloon was 
not slow to realize the possibilities of the form and eagerly set about 
mounting its first “szopka.” The dolls which the artists created with a 
special zeal provided a splendid opportunity for caricaturing well-known 
personages, while the traditional “szopka” text became simply a frame- 
work for songs and skits rich in allusions to such topical matters as the 
first international soccer matches or Polish representatives in the Parlia- 
ment in Vienna. 

The first “szopka” of the Balloon was performed in February, 1906 
—during the second year of the Balloon’s existence. Like all Balloon 
presentations it was a closed affair before a select audience and was not 
repeated. Its success stimulated interest in a second “szopka” the follow- 
ing year. Boy, who had just come into closer contact with the Balloon, 
was asked to do it, and he worked on it together with Witold Noskowski. 
It had its premiere February, 1907. Planned on a somewhat larger scale 
than the first “szopka,” it preserved some songs and skits while reshaping 
others.°® The next year the annual Balloon “szopka” was not held in 
its usual place, but in the Hotel “Pod Réza” (Under the Sign of the 
Rose). It ran for almost three hours—a full evening’s entertainment, 
very much in the style of a Parisian review (Boy is careful to mention 
a Parisian review as found in an artists’ cabaret, not a music hall). 

The years 1909 and 1910 saw little activity in the Balloon. Noskowski 
was busy with his journalistic work and could devote little time to 





56 Autour du Chat Noir, Paris, 1926, pp. 17-18. 

57QOn the Cracow “szopka” see: A. Briickner, Encyklopedia staropolska (Old 
Polish Encyclopaedia), Vol. II, pp. 603-604; Z. Gloger, Encyklopedia staropolska, 
Vol. IV, pp. 332-336; Zygmunt LeSnodorski, Wspomnienia i zapiski, pp. 45-59, and 
Jan Krupski, Szopke krakowska (The Cracow Szopka), Cracow, 1904. Krupski’s book 
is especially valuable because it contains complete “szopka” texts. 

58 For excerpts, see: “Z niewydanej ‘szopki krakowskiej’ na rok 1907 i 1908” 
(From the Unpublished “Cracow Szopka” for 1907 and 1908), Dziefs, Vol. I, pp. 
310-321. 
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Balloon affairs. Boy, anxious to continue song and “szopka” writing, 
could enlist the cooperation of a very few participants and turned in- 
stead to his translations of the comiedies of Moliere. In his reminis- 
cences, he mentions that in three seasons (1908, 1909, 1910) Balloon 
meetings fell off to such an extent that he visited “Michalik’s pit” 
only a few times a year. How different this was from the excitement 
the Balloon generated in its first period when shows were staged almost 
weekly and attendance so good Michalik’s shop filled to overflow. But 
then a wondrous thing happened. Michalik announced his intention 
to enlarge the “cave.” A second room was to be built in the courtyard 
and the artist Frycz was commissioned to decorate it. Interest in the 
Balloon reawakened. Boy and Noskowski busied themselves with the 
writing of a brand new spectacular “szopka” which would be presented 
before a paying public for the first time. The text of the “szopka” — 
which attracted a large audience— was published in late 1911 and 
thirteen times since.*® The success of the “szopka” stirred old animosities 
and fresh attacks were levelled against the Green Balloon and the in- 
stitution of the Polish cabaret. But it was already too late. The Green 
Balloon had become a legend, the cabaret “bug” seized other cities in 
Poland, and it was not long before cabarets like the “Momus” in Warsaw 
began springing up everywhere (in Boy’s words “like mushrooms after 
a rain”).® 





59 For excerpts, see: “Z ‘szopki krakowskiej’ na rok 1911 i 1912,” Dziele, Vol. 
I, pp. 325-359. 

60 Wilhelm Feldman, the editor of the monthly Krytyka, wrote a scathing de- 
nunciation of Boy and the Green Balloon. Under the title “Piosenkarz Zielonego 
Balonika” (The Songster of the Green Balloon), it appeared in Krytyka in 1910, Vol. 
If, pp. 321-334. 

The Balloon, which had a ready model “there {Paris} where originate all fashions, 
all little thrills, all perversions,” is described in these terms: 


“...a marrow cave, deprived of sun and air, enlivened by the manager 
with works of art as if it were to symbolize the Polish imprison- 
ment...” “...all those who are doing nothing on earth, and who 
know only how to spit on those who are, all those fair spirits with 
some kind of muse as wife, goddess, or mistress; all unlicensed coun- 
sellors of literature and devotees of art—all those together with the 
curious and the brotherhood of snobs, deeming the world incomplete 
without their presence at any performance, rendezvoused in these 
narrow corners, heated by artistic zeal, on these narrow little tables, 
and under the tables.” 


As to Boy, Feldman poses the question: What is a cabaret chansonnier, and 
answers the question himself. He is “‘a little devil casting hot coals in a meaningless 
gesture,... holding a concave mirror before every hypocrisy, every Judas.” In Boy's 
work Feldman finds none of the poetry or the passion which have made of the 
French chanson a cultural factor. Boy’s satire, compared with that of earlier periods, 
is idea-less, uncreative and only destructive. 

61 See Boy’s article: “Z tryumfalnych dni polskiego kabaretu” (From the Glorious 
Days of the Polish Cabaret), Dztefz, Vol. I, pp. 382-392. 
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Despite the enthusiasm aroused by the “szopka” of 1911, the Balloon’s 
days were numbered. War was around the corner and with it the 
dawn of Polish independence after 120 years of servitude. In 1912 
the last “szopka” of the Balloon appeared, written jointly by Boy and 
Noskowski. But it was no longer the same. A year later, with the 
activities of the Balloon virtually at a stand-still, Boy published a 
collection of Balloon songs and other poetry under the title of Stéwka 
(Little Sayings)—the first book of reminiscences about a cabaret 
named the “Little Green Balloon,” an amusing yet not insignificant page 
in the history of Polish culture . 





ROBERT L. FERRING 


CHRISTOPHER VARSEVICIUS: POLISH RENAISSANCE 
DIPLOMAT, STATESMAN, AND POLITICAL WRITER 


The sixteenth century, the golden age of Poland, produced in that 
country some truly great political leaders and writers. Historians have 
uncovered much about such magnanimous Polish Renaissance figures 
as Laurentius Goslicius, Frycz Modrzewski, and Lukasz Gérnicki, but 
very little has been said about the very prominent politician and prolific 
political-juridical writer Christopher Varsevicius (1543-1603). 

Varsevicius (Warszewicki),? like most of his contemporaries, was 
both a political theorist and a practical statesman, and, like many of 
his colleagues, he was also a churchman. In his official capacities as 
Canon of the Cathedral of Cracow, Royal Secretary of King Stephen 
Batory (1575-1586), and diplomat, he was prominent as an orator 
and author. 

Christopher, the son of John, castellan of Liw and later of Warsaw, 
was born of a noble Polish family which derived its name from the 
small community of Warszewice, located near the river Vistula in the 
district of Masovia.* His mother, Ann, traced her lineage through the 
well known Chynowski family. Christopher was related to many notable 
families and was a near relative of two bishops of Cracow, Bernard 
Maciejowski (1601-1608) and Peter Myszkowski (1577-1591), both 
known for their Renaissance lives.* It was within the Renaissance in- 

1In Theodore Wierzbowski’s work, Christophori Varsevicis opuscula inedita ad 
sllustres viros epistolae, caeteraque documenta, vitam ac res gestas ipsius illustrantia, 
una cum indice ejusdem auctoris operum, quae hucusque in lucem prodierunt, 
Warsaw, 1883, one would expect a complete treatment of Varsevicius’ life; this is 
not the case. Wierzbowski gives only his works and footnote references to a few 
pp ag of his life. The same author's monograph, Krzysztof Warszewicki (1543-1603) 

§ jeg0 dziela (Warszewicki and His Works), Warsaw, 1887, was not accessible to me. 
2The Polish spelling is Warszewicki. Various other Latin spellings appear on 
his letters and works: Varsavicius, Varschevicius, Warsevicius, Warsavicius, VWar- 
schauiczki, Varsauiczki, Warschawicki, Warsawiczki, tae te and Warsowicius. 

3 Larousse du XX siécle, Paris, 1933, Vol. VI, p. 1065. Two other sources in- 
correctly give the date of his birth as 1524; cf. Podreczna Encyklopedya Koécielna, 
Warsaw, 1910, Vol. XXX, p. 332, and Grand dictionnaire universel du XIX siécle, 
Paris, n.d., Vol. XV, p. 1276, col. 1. 


4Cf. Pius Bonifacius Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesiae Catholicae quotquot 
innotuerunt a beato Petro Apostolo, Leipzig, 1931, and Podreczna, pp. 332- 
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tellectual spirit of the home of Bishop Peter that he received his early 
education. It was also Myszkowski who first realized the great intellec- 
tual promise of young Christopher and advised his father to send him 
abroad for further education.® 

In 1566, at the age of thirteen, Christopher left home and went to 
the Universities of Leipzig and Wittemberg where he studied for one 
year.© Beyond the lecture halls of these Universities, if not within them, 
Christopher heard the rumblings that accompanied the Reformation 
and that foreshadowed the onrush of modern times and modern ways 
of thinking. The old ideal of “learning for learning’s sake” was breaking 
down and a new idea of what constituted a desirable education was 
crystallizing. In Poland, as in Europe generally, especially during the 
late Renaissance, the educated class (the nobles) came to believe in- 
creasingly that the purpose of education was to train young men to serve 
the state nobly and wisely. This concept took on more and more im- 
portance as the “republic of the nobles” became more of a reality. They 
wished to see the universities offer studies calculated to help men solve 
the practical problems of political and social life. “I have no use for 
teachers who feed our young men on useless speculative learning, so 
that instead of deriving true enlightenment they are plunged into an 
abyss inscrutable to the ordinary intelligence and thus, far from extend- 
ing, they actually obscure learning and truth,” declared the great Chan- 
cellor Jan Zamoyski in 1595 at the opening of his own ideal Academy 
in his home town of Zamoéé." This attitude toward education accounts 
for the fact that so many young Polish students went abroad to study 
during the height of the Renaissance in Poland. The practical and utili- 
tarian political treatises which appeared in Spain and Italy attracted the 
young Polish gentlemen who had experienced the bad government of 
Queen Bona Sforza in the years preceding the death in 1548 of King 
Sigismund I. 


5 Podreczna, p. 333. This work is sketchy and had to be used with considerable 
reservation. ; 

6K. I. Karttunen, Jean III et Stefan Batory; études sur les relations politiques entre 
la Suéde et la Pologne de 1576 4 1583, Geneva, 1911, pp. 147-148. Henry Biauder, 
Jean Ill de Suéde et sa cour d’aprés une relation inédite de Christophe Warszewick, 
Geneva, 1913, p. 18, says that Varsevicius also attended the University of Bologna; 
if this is true, he must have been a special student since he was not listed on the 
official list of students. 

7 Quoted from Arthur P. Coleman, Charles S. Haight, and W. J. Wagner, 
“Laurentius Grimaldus Goslicius and His Age: Modern Constitutional Law Ideas 
in the XVI Century,” The Polish Review, Vol. III, 1958, No. 1/2, pp. 9-10. 

8 Cf. W. Czermak, ed., Jakéba Gorskiego Rada Panska, 1597, Cracow, 1892, pp. 
23, 27-29, 37-39, 47-48, 72-73, who discusses the contemporary tendency of young 
Polish scholars to go abroad, and singles out Jacob Gérski as an example of a 
Polish political scientist who studied Spanish political treatises and translated them, 
with his own additions, for the benefit of his compatriots whom he reprimands 
for their parochialism. 
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Although a tender lad of thirteen when he went abroad to study, 
Christopher was not a stranger on foreign soil. He had been in London 
in 1554 to witness the famous entrance of Philip II of Spain and to 
assist at the marriage of Philip and Mary Tudor.® Very likely he re- 
ceived this choice position through the influence of Count Teczynski, a 
Polish diplomat well known in foreign courts.’ Christopher’s brother, 
Andrew (about whom little is known), likewise began his diplomatic 
career under the tutelage of Teczynski, whom he accompanied on a 
legation to Constantinople.’ Christopher also served at the Court of 
Emperor Ferdinand I (1556-1564) as a page-boy.’” 

After his formal studies at the universities, Christopher’s education 
and proximate preparation for a political career were continued prin- 
cipally on his own initiative. He baceme a shrewd political observer as a 
result of his extensive travel, study, and visits at various imperial courts,"* 
especially those of Emperors Ferdinand I and Maximilian II (1564- 
1576). While on these sojourns he perfected his knowledge of French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian, which he later used with the same skill as 
his mother tongue.’* This great proficiency of language served him well 
both as a diplomat and scholar. 

During these travels he also established personal friendships with 
many leading statesmen and churchmen throughout Europe. The hier- 
archy made his acquaintance quite naturally because of his greatness 
as an orator and preacher. But it is safe to assume that his reputation 
was spread among the bishops by his older brother Stanislaus (1529- 
1591), who was well known, at least to the Polish hierarchy, as chan- 
cellor of the University of Wilno.*° The extent of Stanislaus’ fame 
among the Polish hierarchy can be judged from the fact that he re- 
ceived an appointment as Archbishop of Gniezno; he refused to accept, 
however, and instead entered, in November of 1566, the Jesuit novitiate 

9 Podreczna, p. 333; we can also see the extensiveness of his travels from the 
varied origins of his letters. 

10 Karttunen, op. cét., p. 148. 

11 [bid., p. 147. 

12 Ibid, p. 147; Henry Biaudet, op. cét., p. 16. 

13 Podreczna, p... 335: 

14Jt was not a case of Varsevicius learning these languages anew, for the Poles 
knew languages other than Latin, the regular medium of communication, and their 
native tongue. The French historian, de Thou, who met some Polish nobles when 
they came to Paris in 1573 to offer the Polish crown to Henri de Valois, expressed 
his amazement at the learning of the Poles in these words: “What was most notice- 
able was their facility of expression in Latin, French, German, and Italian; these 
four languages were as familiar to them as the language of their own country 

.The Poles spoke our language with such purity that they would have been 
considered men brought up on the shores of the Seine and of the Loire, rather 
than as inhabitants of countries irrigated by the Vistula and the Dnieper, which 
ashamed our courtiers, who did not know anything.” Quoted from Waclaw Lednicki, 
Life and Culture of Poland as Reflected in Polish Literature, New York, 1944, p. 91. 


15 Christian a Joécher, Allgemeines Gelebrtenlexicon, Leipzig, 1750-1751, 
Vol IV, col. 1822 
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at Rome.*® Later he served the King of Poland as a special legate and 
the Holy See as a nuncio to Sweden, and was chaplain at that Court 
during the reign of John III in 1582. In this capacity he served as tutor 
to Prince Sigismund, later King Sigismund III of Poland.’” Such promi- 
nence certainly served to enhance and disperse the reputation of his 
younger brother, Christopher. The friendships which Christopher es- 
tablished early in his life with such notables as Cardinals Commendone 
and Morone at Rome,’® with Emperors Ferdinand, Maximilian, and 
Rudolf II (1576-1612), and with such established political writers and 
statesmen as Chancellor John Zamoyski and Lawrence Goslicius (Goé- 
licki) of his own country, later served him well in his capacity as diplomat 
and political writer. That the friendships continued throughout his life- 
time is clear from a survey of his correspondence and the dedications 
of his works to these friends. 

In his writings and many letters, Christopher makes no specific 
references to the fact that he was a priest. Seldom does he sign “C. C.” 
(Canon of Cracow) after his name. Rather, from the fact of his con- 
stant stress upon his nobility, “eques,” which is always mentioned in 
the title of his sermons and books, it appears that he considered himself 
first and foremost a servant of the republic-commonwealth. As a secular 
priest he was not unusual in this respect. His age knew many secular 
priests and bishops of noble rank as servants of the king. These classi- 
cally trained and typical Renaissance figures were intensely devoted ad- 
ministrative counsellors of state; (the traditional priestly duties of admin- 
istering the spiritual welfare of the people were left to the monastic 
clergy or those of lower birth). It was, after all, quite advisable for a 
young man, born to high social station, to become a secular priest be- 
cause he could be made a parochus of a parish with a rich stipend and, at 
the same time, delegate the duties thereof to a coadjutor. In Renaissance 
Poland, as in the rest of Western Europe, certain distinguished laymen 
administered the parishes; Jan Kochanowski, for example, a distinguished 
Renaissance poet, was parochus (Proboszcz of Poznan). 

Christopher’s fame certainly did not result form his status as a priest. 





16 A. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de le compagnie de Jésus, Brussels, 1898, Vol. 
VIII, col. 994. 

17 Karttunen, op. cit., p. 136; Paul Pierling, La Russie et le Saint-Siége—études 
diplomatiques, Paris, 1897, Vol. I, p. 113. 

18 Enciclopedia Cattolica, Vaticano, 1750, Vol. IV, cols. 53-54, and Vol. VIII, 
cols. 1420-1423; Giovanni Commendone (1524-1584), a Venetian by birth, a hu- 
mianist and theologian, was known for his ability as a negotiator in the diplomatic 
corps of Popes Julius III, Paul IV, and Gregory XIII; he served as a nuncio in 
England, and to Ferdinand I, and in Poland in 1563 and again from 1571 to 1573. 
Gaetano Morone (1509-1580) was born in Milan and studied law at Padua. A 
bishop at the age of twenty, he also served on various diplomatic missions to France, 
to Emperors Ferdinand I and Charles V, and several Italian states. For a brief time 
he was imprisoned for alleged heretical teaching but was liberated by Pope Pius IV. 
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His clerical state, however, was an occasion of his renown. At a time 
when most of the imperial and episcopal courts were encouraging Ren- 
aissance and humanistic life, this priest found himself welcome at the 
courts. He was welcomed not so much because he was a priest but be- 
cause, as such, he was a famous preacher whose oratory bespoke what 
his audience wished to hear and with the elegance of expression then 
typical of the humanists. His facility as an orator and preacher had 
spread from the meetings of the Diets of Poland, which he frequently 
opened with an oration, to all parts of the continent.’® At the age of 
thirty-three he preached a funeral eulogy in 1576 on the occasion of 
the death of Emperor Maximilian II. His many speaking engagements 
at foreign courts included an address at the Coronation ceremonies in 
1574 of Henry Valois (III), who reigned as King of Poland for a few 
months in 1574, as King of France.” 

During his extensive travels about Europe during the 1570's Christo- 
pher reported “the news” not only to his homeland but to his many 
friends of officialdom, especially those in Rome and the Empire.*? In 
this regard he can justly be called an “international diplomat.” He con- 
tinued this practice during the time that he served as secretary to King 
Stephen Batory.”* 

The high point in Christopher’s political career began with his ap- 
pointment as secretary to the anti-Hapsburg Prince of Transylvania. For 
Christopher the assignment to this office was both fortunate and sur- 
prising. It was fortunate because he was to profit greatly from his 
association with a king of considerable administrative ability and unusual 
diplomatic skill.** It was surprising in view of the fact that he had 
actively campaigned against Batory during the interregnum following 
Henry Valois’ return to France.** The fact that Batory called Varsevicius 
to his court, in spite of their political differences, is a great testimony 
of his qualifications and reputation. 

At a time when Poland and other countries of Europe used foreigners 
in their diplomatic service,*° Christopher served Poland as a diplomat 


19 Podreczna, p. 334. 

20 Ibid., p. 334. 

21JIn his letters to personal friends among kings and princes of the Church, 
Varsevicius frequently included “news” about the country visited, which would be 
of interest to foreigners. 

22 Podreczna, p. 334, mentions only that Varsevicius was Secretary to King Stephen 
Batory; no dates are given. 

23 W. F. Reddaway, et alii, eds.. The Cambridge History of Poland to 1696, 
Cambridge, 1950, Vol. I, p. 377. 

24 Tbid., p. 377; Henry Biaudet, op. cit., p. 16, correctly notes that Varsevicius so 
strongly advocated a Hapsburg as King of Poland after Henry Valois returned to 
France in 1574 that he was obliged to leave the country temporarily. 
25“England and Poland during the Reigns of the Last of the Tudors and 
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on several important legations. In 1581 he was with the king at the 
famous siege of Pskov. From there he was sent to Kiverova Gora where 
he and the prominent Papal nuncio, Antonio Possevino, negotiated with 
Ivan the Terrible.*° Negotiations lasted from December 13, 1581 until 
January 15, 1582, when peace was concluded at Jam Zapolski.*7 On 
this occasion Varsevicius addressed the assembly with his eloquent 
discourse, Christophori Warszewicit ad Stephanum regem Poloniae 
oratio, qua cum Joanne Magno Moscorum duce XV Januarii ad Zapol- 
skiam confectam pacem gratulatur (Wilno, 1582), of congratulations 
to King Stephen and Ivan IV. The discourse was so well received that 
it was reprinted the same year at Torun, Magdeburg and Nurnberg, and 
at Cracow in 1583 and again in 1584 at Wilno.** Subsequently, be- 
cause King John III (1568-1592) of Sweden was angry that he had been 
excluded from the peace negotiations and because he feared an alliance 
between Poland and Russia at his own expense, Varsevicius spent almost 
two months trying to ameliorate relations between Poland and Sweden. 
Varsevicius was the logical man for this important mission because it 
had been his aim, at Gora, to protect Polish rights to the Baltic pro- 
vinces, which were also important to the political interest of Russia 
and Sweden. Therefore, he understood at first hand both the seriousness 
of the situation and the terms of the peace. But the mission was fruitless, 
as far as the matter of Estonia was concerned, because of the bad faith 
of John III, who refused to negotiate. After several weeks of waiting 
at Stockholm, Varsevicius wrote a firm letter to King John telling him 
that there had been too much delay and, as a consequence, he was return- 





Yagiellons (1506-1603),” Polish Science and Learning, Vol. VU, pp. 7-27. Chancellor 
Jan Zamoyski, for example, sent William Bruce, a Scotsman in his service, to 
England in 1600. 

26 Podreczna, p. 334. Possevino’s mission constitutes a controversy in Polish 
historiography. He is interpreted as having acted against the interests of the common- 
wealth and against the promise made by King Stephen to the boyars leagued 
under Prince Kurbskii. For general data concerning Possevino, see A. Sommervogel, 
op. cit, Vol. VI, cols. 1061-1093. For a definitive treatment see Oscar Halecki, 
“Possevino’s Last Statement on Polish-Russian Relations,’ Orientalia Christiana, 
1953, pp. 261- 302. It is interesting to note that Renaud Przeédziecki, Diplomatie et 
protocole a la cour de Pologne, Paris, 1934, Vol. I, does not mention Varsevicius 
as a member of the Polish delegation which negotiated the peace of Jam Zapolski, 
and that Vladimir Potiemkine, Histoire de la Diplomatie, Paris, 1946, Vol. I, p. 192, 
mames none of the diplomats who participated in the peace. This oversight may 
have been due to the fact that Varsevicius had not been duly accredited by Batory; 
Paul Pierling notes in his Las Russie et le Saint-Siége, Vol. I, pp. 133- 134, that 
Batory’s failure to place Varsevicius name on the list of Polish negotiators, which 
received clearance with the Russians prior to negotiations, caused considerable delay 
and disturbance before negotiations could begin. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Varsevicius, and other contemporary diplomats, stressed the importance of such 
formalities. 

27 The Cambridge History of Poland, Vol. I, p. 386. 

28 Karttunen, op. cit., p. 148 
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ing to Poland.” The letter finally broke the apathy of John and on 
July 8, 1582 he addressed a letter to Stephen Batory. After eight days 
Varsevicius delivered the message to his King. 

Christopher’s mission to Stockholm was not a complete loss. Besides 
his exposure of the bad faith of the Swedish King, he worked indus- 
triously to improve the status of Catholicism in Sweden, a matter of 
great interest to the Commonwealth and the Holy See. He had received 
this commission from Albert Bolognetti, the apostolic nuncio to Poland. 
His efforts in this matter were centered around the Swedish Queen, 
Polish born Catherine, whom he requested to intercede between the 
two magistrates.*° This is only one evidence of Christopher’s concern 
to be on good terms with the ladies of the courts, a most important and 
influential aspect of courtly life and politics in Renaissance Europe. 

The death of King Stephen Batory in 1586 was a critical moment 
in Polish history. For a time it also threatened to put an end to the 
political life of Varsevicius. But the period of months that elapsed be- 
tween Batory’s death and the election of Sigismund Vasa as King Sigis- 
mund III (1587-1632) was a crucial hour which both Poland and 
Varsevicius survived. The events, however which transpired during 
the interregnum are of considerable importance to the construction of 
this biography because they provided the occasion that exposed for the 
first time the political philosophy of Christopher Varsevicius. 

After the death of King Stephen, two political parties sprang up 
in Poland. The John Zamoyski faction supported Sigismund Vasa, 
Prince of Sweden, whose Jagellon blood promised the most for a greatet 
Poland. On the other side, the Zborowski family (whose treasonable 
activities in the previous reign had been severely punished by Stephen 
Batory and Chancellor John Zamoyski) endeavored to arouse the no- 
bility against the powerful Chancellor and in favor of the Hapsburg 
Archduke Maximilian. ** During the interregnum Varsevicius had been 
actively engaged on the side of Maximilian, so much so that he found 
it necessary to flee to Breslau (Wroctaw) when Maximilian’s forces 
were crushed in January 1588 at Byczyna in Silesia.** But when it 
became apparent by 1589 that the political policies of the new king 
definitely indicated an Austrian alliance, or at least a closer political 
attachment to the Germanies (which would assure Sigismund of succes- 
sion to the Swedish crown and enable him to further his favorite project 


29 Karttunen, op. cét., p. 153. 

30 Karttunen, op. cét., p. 151; for a thorough discussion of the Polish legations 
to King John III see Karttunen, op. cé#., pp. 133-153, and 178-180. 

31 For a good discussion of the proceedings see The Cambridge History of Poland, 
Vol. I, pp. 451-454; and, Jakob Caro, Das Interregnum Polens in Jahre 1587 und die 
Parteikampfe der Hauser Zborowski und Zamoyski, Gotha, 1861. 

32 Podreczna, p. 333. 
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of forming a Catholic League against the Turks), a new alignment of 
political forces resulted.** And as a new party of “regalists” formed 
around King Sigismund, it was again safe for Varsevicius to return to 
his homeland. 

Upon his return Christopher was welcomed again to the service of 
the court. And within this new political climate he spent his last thir- 
teen years, the most fruitful years of his life as far as his literary career 
was concerned. These thirteen years must have been very peaceful years 
for the great Renaissance humanist because they provided him with a 
happy balance of the active and contemplative life. The active life in- 
cluded several ad hoc legations. He served as special legate to Prague 
and Lubeck.** In 1592 he gave the inaugural address at the coronation 
of King Sigismund III as King of Sweden (1592-1604). In 1601 he 
was ambassador to Clément VIII (1592-1605), and in 1603 to James I, 
who had just ascended the throne of England;** and it was at James’ 
coronation that Christopher delivered his oration Ad serenissimum po- 
tentissimumque principem et dominum, dominum Jacobum Dei gratia 
Angliae, Scotiae, et Britaniae Regem.** 

Important as these special missions were, however, Varsevicius’ later 
years stand primarily because of his political writings. As a former loyal 
follower and supporter of Archduke Maximilian, he became one of the 
most vocal exponents of the royalist cause in Poland. Immediately upon 
his return from self-imposed exile, he joined the royalist camp, whose 
ebjective it was to reform the constitution in order to strengthen the 
monarchy against the anarchial powers of the gentry. In foreign policy 
the “monarchists” wished to ally Poland more closely with the Papacy 
and the Empire; this was especially true of the intentions of the Polish 
hierarchy and the influential Jesuits.** 

The rise of considerable popular support for a stronger executive 
created an atmosphere within which Varsevicius now felt free to express 
his political convictions. His many years of varied experiences in the 
Polish and foreign courts, the many opportunities, presented him by 


33 The Cambridge History of Poland, Vol. I, p. 454. 

34 Podreczna, p. 333. 

35 Ibid., p. 334. Little is known about any of these special missions. 

36 During this extraordinary embassy for the purpose of extending Poland’s official 
congratulations to the new King, the lodging of the legation during its stay in 
England was provided by the English Court, but the food expense was paid by the 
Poles themselves. During this period it was generally understood that, in theory at 
least, the prince was to pay all expenses of his ambassadors; exceptions were some- 
times made, however, for extraordinary ambassadors. The Russian Tsar always ex- 
pected to have the expenses of his legates defrayed no matter where they might 
be; at this time, however, there were no resident Russian ambassadors in Western 
Europe. See E. R. Adair, The Exterritoriality of Ambassadors in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, New York and London, 1929, p. 270. 

37 The Cambridge History of Poland, Vol. I, p. 454. 
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virtue of extensive travel, to put to work his keen powers of observa- 
tion, and his long study of the lives and administrations of the impor- 
tant kings throughout history, had convinced him by this time that the 
political future of the Polish Commonwealth depended upon a stronger 
executive. In 1578 he had made a comprehensive study of all the great 
kings, beginning with Caesar himself. The fruits of this study were a 
typically “Plutarchian” work of two books, over four-hundred pages, 
entitled Darii primi regis Persarum vita. Besides the original 1578 
Cracow edition, two more appeared at Cracow in 1603, followed soon 
by republications at Frankfurt in 1604 and 1608. 

His two major contributions to Renaissance political literature, De 
legato et legatione in 1595 and De optimo statu libertatis in 1598, shed 
the most light upon his political thought. The treatise on liberty em- 
phasized the need of effective political authority to ensure liberty; he 
was obviously deeply concerned about the “abuse of liberty” by the 
powerful gentry in Poland. We get a rather clear picture of his thought 
on the subject of liberty as he expresses his admiration of Vienice in 
the following typical passage of his 1602 Ad serenissimam Venetorum 
Rempublicam, dedicated to John Delphinus, procurator of Venice: 


Each individual, without fear of those more powerful, rejoices in his 
political power, (and) observes the customary way-of-life in compliance 
with most sacred laws. The whole republic is distinguished by its magis- 
trates and that well-known Venetian nobility (I am inclined to say this 
notwithstanding the assertions of others) makes good use of liberty, does not 
abuse it. Their fatherland is protected not only by its location but also by 
the extreme vigilance of its magistrate, and by his sense of justice which, 
in alloting rewards to the good and punishments to the evil, perpetually 
causes it to be happy and flourishing.®* 


It was his theory that republics flourish which are justly and moderately 
governed by wise and venerable aristocrats—where all the citizens 
have equal protection of the law. 

These two works, De legato and De optimo statu libertatis, which 
express the author's intense desire for a better world, were solely political 
in purpose. However, as a priest and accomplished funeral orator, 
Varsevicius’ rhetoric did not exclude religious topics. Nor did he rele- 
ate spiritual things to secondary importance. In addition to his encomia 
for Maximilian II, Stephen Batory, Philip II, and Queen Ann of Austria, 
he composed five treatises dealing exclusively with religious subjects: 


38 “Laetatur sine poientiorum metu suis quisque opibus, sanctissimis morem gerit 
legibus, distinguitur tota respublica magistratibus et una illa Veneta nobilitas (pace 
aliorum dixerim) utitur, non abutitur libertate, cuius patriam non solum situs, sed 
summa etiam vigilantia tuetur magistratus et iustitia, quae bonis preamia, malis 
tribuit poenas, perpetuo efficit beatam et praeflorentem.” 
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Dialogus de morte, in 1581; Clypeus spiritualis, in 1582; De factis et 
dictis Jesu Christi, in 1583; Pro Christi fide et Petri sede, also in 1583; 
and, in 1599, De morte et immortalitate animae. All of these works 
received at least two printings. 

He was, then, obviously concerned with things spiritual. But his 
political tracts are noticeably free of moralizing. Although his discus- 
sion of political affairs placed much stress upon the importance, for 
example, of the virtues,*® such discussions were always confined to the 
purely natural level. On the other hand, this “naturalism” was not an 
anti-supernaturalism (the opposite of supernaturalism) but rather a con- 
cern for the natural and practical pattern of social behavior and action 
—a concern, stimulated by natural reason, with the natural causes and 
effects of the perfect state. 

There is no doubt that Varsevicius, although he held authority in 
higher respect than most of the contemporary humanist political-juridical 
writers, was greatly influenced by the humanists. The frequent demands 
for his presence at foreign courts as a funeral orator and coronation 
speaker testify to the fact that the humanists, so prevalent at that time 
at royal courts, were pleased with his grammatical and rhetorical pro- 
ficiencies. The humanistic influence also appears in his frequent use 
of classical source materials and his insistence upon greater knowledge 
of history as a means of solving political problems. 

Like his Renaissance European contemporaries, Varsevicius wrote 
primarily in Latin. Only his first work, his sole attempt at poetry, 
Wenecya (Venice) 1572, was written in Polish. But many of his Latin 
treatises were later translated into his native tongue. It is possible that 
his funeral oration, delivered on the oceasion of the death of King 
Stephen I in 1586, was given in Polish and later published in Latin, 
at Cracow in 1587. His funeral oration for Ann of Austria, Queen of 
Poland, was translated by Jan Bogustawski, vicar of Michocin, and pub- 
lished in Polish later in 1599 at Cracow. The Jam Zapolski speech, to 
which we have previously made reference,*® was translated from the 
Latin into the Kassubian dialect by Jersz Lebbelski, a preacher in St. 
Lawrence Church in Torunin. 

During his lifetime Varsevicius was fortunate to see his many works 
published in his own country as well as abroad.** Although many of 
the reprintings appeared as widely and as far from Poland as Venice, 
Spain, France, Sweden, and Rome, most editions were limited to his 


39 Note the extensive treatment of virtues in his tract De legato et legatione, 
Cracow, 1595. 

40 Cf. footnotes 27 and 28. 

41] cannot resist a sympathetic observation concerning the refined and excellent 
quality of the work of the sixteenth century publishers. 
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native country or the Empire. The reasons are clear enough. Some of 
his political treatises were of particular interest to the Empire because, 
although they were of a national character, they treated problems which 
were of major concern in the contemporary Germanies. The Empire, 
like Poland, was suffering from a lack of centralized power, provincial- 
ism was threatening the very existence of a united Poland. It was a fear 
of this threat that prompted Varsevicius’ defense of royal power, and 
it was his hope that a strong executive might again restore stability 
to a united commonwealth. For this reason we find him supporting 
Hapsburg candidates to the Polish crown: native candidates, he was 
sure, would not be able to cope with the excessive powers of the pro- 
vincial magnates.*? He wished to see Poland an Empire strong enough 
to withstand the intrusions of the Turks from the South and the Musco- 
vites from the East, and his hope for this accomplishment he placed 
in the Imperial power of the Hapsburgs. 

As well as providing a mirror of his own thought and life, Varsevicius” 
works give the reader some good insights into sixteenth century political 
and social life generally. For example, his practical treatise De legato 
et legatione becomes even more practical to the reader after he studies 
the letters of the diplomat-Varsevicius. In De legato he speaks at some 
length of the ambassador’s need of sufficient money in order to properly 
fulfill his mission. To the twentieth century reader this would seem to 
be unnecessary and trivial detail. The sixteenth century legate, however, 
found it a problem of the utmost importance. Even though Varsevicius, 
as Canon of the Cathedral of Cracow, had a personal source of in- 
come he still found it necessary to supplement his official allowances. 
Indeed, an examination of his letters shows that most of them were 
concerned with pecuniary matters. Cardinals Commendone and Morone, 
Bishop Myszkowski, Andrew Duditz, and John Zamoyski were frequently 
objects of such solicitation. There is also some evidence that the good 
priest was receiving money from the Emperors and Hapsburg Archdukes 
Ernest and Ferdinand. In a letter to Peter Myszkowski, dated “Warsaw, 
31 December 1575,” Christopher complains that Duditz, the Emperor’s 
representative, left Warsaw without giving him the money he had 
promised; in the same letter he boldly asks Myszkowski to fulfill his 
pledge of funds.** In 1598 Varsevicius sought from King Sigismund 

42 Varsevicius, a Catholic and priest, was nevertheless primarily interested in 
the independent political future of Catholic Poland. This was the traditional way 
of thinking of the Polish clergy, including most of the hierarchy. There was a pro- 
found respect for the rights and authority of the Church and the dignity of the 
Holy See, but, at the same time, there existed a keen awareness that Poland was 
Poland and not Rome. Unfortunately the same can not be said for the thinking and 
practice of the Jesuits of sixteenth-century Poland. 


43 Christopher Varsevicius to Peter Myszkowski, December 31, 1575. Polonica, 
Austrian State Archives. 
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IH, through the intercession of Chancellor Zamoyski, a pension “for 
services rendered Poland,” but it was not until a few months before 
his death at Cracow in 1603 that the Senate consented to grant a 
pension of a thousand florins annually.** 

Such was the life of Christopher Varsevicius, a typical Renaissance 
statesman_and humanist, and a zealous Catholic who defended and 
favored that faith for a greater Poland. He was an enlightened and well- 
read practical statesman and admirer of the ancients, whose great in- 
tellectual abilities, fed with courtly life and the experience of national 
as well as international affairs, made him particularly deserving of his 
many legations. What his contemporaries thought of him can be judged 
from the funeral oration delivered by Stanislaus Minski, Palatine of 
Lancicia (Leczyca): 

Every man should arrive at his old age as he who served so many em- 


perors, kings, and princes with distinction, who served so many countries 
and nations, and who enriched his mind with so many studies.*® 


Christopher Varsevicius was indeed a vigorous participant in the poli- 
tical practice of a changing Europe, as well as a typical representative 
of and contributor to the ideas that sprang therefrom. 


44 Rudolph II to Christopher Varsevicius, August 8, 1587, and Rudolph II to 
his secret council, January 30, 1589. Polonica, Austrian State Archives; and, 
Christopher Varsevicius to the Senste of Danzig, March 18, 1603. Archives of Danzig. 

45 Podreczna, p. 334. 








RAOUL BOSSY 


NAPOLEON Iil AND THE SUBMERGED NATIONALITIES 


From his early youth Napoleon III cherished the idea of justice and 
freedom for all peoples and, while a prisoner in Fort Ham, he vowed 
to dedicate his life and his political future to the liberation of nationali- 
ties oppressed by foreign domination. As emperor, Napoleon III re- 
garded himself as the arbiter of Europe, who had been summoned to 
lay the foundation for a new and better world, in which all peoples 
would be free to develop according to their own traditions and aspira- 
tions, thus contributing in dignity and independence, to the general 
welfare. 

The Emperor of the French had his first say in European affairs 
when, following the Crimean victory, the Paris Congress convened on 
February 25, 1856. Around the green cloth of the conference table 
which filled the whole length of the Salon de L’Horloge in the Palace 
of the Quai d’Orsay, Count Alexander Walewski, first French pleni- 
potentiary and presumed cousin of his sovereign, had to lead a hard 
fight in order to ensure that Napoleon’s ideals would prevail. The 
Emperor could conceive of no other way of establishing peace and the 
rule of law than by granting freedom and the right of self-determina- 
tion to all nations still under foreign rule. The Porte, of course, vehe- 
mently opposed the emancipation of the Christian populations under 
her domination, because that would involve the dismemberment of 
European Turkey. Austria, with her multi-national population, was 
guided by similar feelings and, in addition, feared that the liberated 
nations on her borders might eventually fall into Russia’s lap. “Sooner 
or later,’ Chancellor Rechberg observed, “they are bound to fall prey 
to the northern colossus.” Indeed, it was for that very reason that 
Czarist diplomacy appeared at times to favor the yearnings for indepen- 
dence on the part of those Orthodox lands that stood between Russia 
and the warm water ports. But, on the other hand, as Edouard Thouvenel 
later wrote: 

The Cabinet of St. Petersburg...does not desire any more than Austria 


the formation on the Danube of a state of affairs which would guarantee 
Turkey against the covetousness of its neighbors* 


by the setting up of unwelcome buffer states. 


1 Edouard Thouvenel, Trois années de la question d’Orient, Paris, 1897, p. 336. 
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England, less desirous of sharing the spoils of the “sick man on the 
Bosporus” —as Nicholas I called Turkey—than of preventing others 
from claiming their portion of the inheritance, opposed any move which 
was likely to shake the Sultan’s position. Prussia and Piedmont raised 
their still weak voices on behalf of the cause of nationalities, because 
they hoped in this way to advance their own efforts toward unification. 
This network of contradictory interests did not make Walewski’s task 
any easier; and his final success, if not absolute, is praiseworthy indeed, 
from a technically diplomatic point of view. The rights of the Christians 
in Turkey were acknowledged, though not explicitly specified, in the 
treaty signed on March 30. As for the Moldavians, Wallachians and 
Serbs, their privileges ab antiquo were confirmed, and they were with- 
drawn from Russian political influence and placed under the collective 
protection of Europe. 

I would like to stress here two points: the rolling back of the Russian 
political area, and the use—for the very first time, to my knowledge 
—of the term “Europe” in an official diplomatic document. More 
than a century ago, Napoleon III had a clear vision of the Europe we 
are at such pains to shape nowadays. To such a Europe, to a community 
linked together by a civilization founded on Christianity and humanism, 
he entrusted the safeguarding of those small nations which were reach- 
ing full statehood. 

The Paris treaty also granted the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia—the Danubian principalities, as they were usually called 
then—the right to hold free elections. The Romanians were called 
upon to express, in freely elected assemblies, known by the strange half- 
Latin, half-Turkish name of divans ad-hoc, their desires concerning the 
union of the principalities and the founding of a hereditary dynasty. 
The southern part of the so-called Bessarabian territory, which Alexander 
I had seized in 1812, was returned to Moldavia, inasmuch as freedom 
of navigation on the Danube, a necessary adjunct to the neutralization 
of the Black Sea, could be secured only if the mouths of the river were 
protected from Russian domination. 

The Paris treaty, therefore, represented a new way toward the estab- 
lishment in Europe of the rule of law, based no longer on dynastic 
interests (as had been the case in the Vienna treaties of 1815), but on 
the realities deriving from the unfettered development of nationalities. 
Nevertheless, the Paris treaty did not succeed in solving all the problems 
connected with those nations under the sway of foreign powers. There 
remained the Italian question, the Polish question, the Hungarian ques- 
tion, the liberation of the Slav populations, and several other problems. 
Napoleon III did not consider his task ended. In the subsequent years 
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of his reign, he kept his eyes fixed on those European nations which 
were struggling for their liberty. 

Napoleon III has often been accused of having fomented subversive 
movements in pursuit of his objectives, and even of having prepared 
a general upheaval in the captive countries in order to complete Italian, 
unity, an issue he had very much at heart because of his Italian ascen- 
dancy. This seems rather unfair. Strong nationalist currents and popu- 
lar movements were stirring up all the nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe in those years. Imbued with the principles of 1848, they craved 
independence. Prince Richard Metternich, the Austrian ambassador 
to France, perceived what he believed to be the symptoms of a general 
rising extending from Sicily to the Baltic Sea and covering Italy, 
Hungary, Poland and the nations under Turkish suzerainty.? This situa- 
tion was the result of ineluctable historical evolution, not Napoleon’s 
design; but Napoleon strove to coordinate and channel all these ten- 
dencies toward independence and with an end to advancing the vast 
plans he had for a new' and more equitable distribution of European 
territories. He had assigned himself the part of defender of the cause 
of the peoples striving for their freedom. 

Representatives of these peoples were meanwhile establishing contact 
with one another for common action. The Austrian consuls in Jassy and 
Bucharest, Gédel-Lannoy and Eder, warned their chiefs, in 1859, of 
secret agreements between Romanians, Southern Slavs and possibly 
Hungarians.* Furthermore, the Internuncio Prokesch-Osten reported 
from Constantinople to the Ballplatz that his Russian colleague and the 
Grand Vizier had advised him of an agreement recently concluded by 
the Turin government with the Hungarian revolutionaries and with 
Prince Alexandru-loan I Couza, the new sovereign of the Romanian 
principalities, with an end to free the non-German populations from 
Habsburg rule. The agreement, signed by Ion Balaceanu for the 
Romanians, and General Klapka for the Magyars, supposedly provided 
that Polish volunteers and Hungarian insurgents would assemble on 
the territory of the Romanian principalities, where military equipment 
obtained from Italy for 30,000 men would also be temporarily deposited.* 

One should, of course, try to discriminate between fact and the imagi- 
nation of secret agents. What actually seems certain is Cavour’s pledge 
to allow ten thousand guns, donated by the French government, to 
pass through Italy on their way to Romania; but there is no evidence 


2 Metternich to Rechberg, March 12, 1861. Hof wu. Staatsarchiv, Vienna. R. V. 
Bossy, L’Autriche et les Principautés-Unies, Romanian Academy, Bucharest, 1938, 


D.. 72. 
3 Ibid, pp. 71, 234. 
4 Prokesch-Osten to Rechberg, December 13 and 14, 1860. Ibid., pp. 76, 298, 299. 
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that this gift of arms to the budding militia of a young nation was 
connected with “Italian and Hungarian plans.” Still, it was sufficient 
for Russian diplomacy to lay the blame for this state of ferment on 
“the Emperor of the French and Prince Napoleon, his cousin.”* 

On the other hand, the growing friendship between Italians and 
Romanians—frequent references to their Latin fraternity, the courses of 
instruction Romanian officers were taking in the Piedmontese army, 
the medals and orders that were bestowed on them by King Victor- 
Emmanuel II—appeared, to Austrian and Russian diplomats to be clear 
proof of the “revolutionary maneuvers” of Turin in the Principalities.® 
Chancellor Rechberg drew the attention of Count Friedrich Thun- 
Hohenstein, his ambassador in St. Petersburg, to “the numerous Hungar- 
ian and Italian emissaries flocking to the Principalities,” which were be- 
coming, he asserted, “one of the main hotbeds of Mazzinian propaganda 
...and whence the general upheaval would be framed and put into work- 
ing order.”? Gorchakov, on the other hand, instructed Giers, his consul 
in Bucharest and his nephew, to protect against these proceedings.® 

Austrian diplomacy, in particular, kept a close watch on the develop- 
ment of relations between the Italians, Romanians, Poles and Hungar- 
ians. Count George Apponyi, Austrian ambassador in London, reported 
to the Ballplatz that, according to reliable information, a pact had been 
signed in Paris by Klapka, on behalf of the Hungarians, Mierostawski 
for the Poles, and Bratianu for the Romanians, with the object of start- 
ing a simultaneous revolution in all three countries. Garibaldi, it was 
rumored, was urging the Piedmontese government to join in the action.° 
In Paris, Metternich was drawing Foreign Minister Thouvenel’s atten- 
tion to “the obvious solidarity” of the Turin cabinet with the unrest 
in the Romanian Principalities, Serbia and Montenegro,”® a fact which 
most certainly was not displeasing to the French Emperor and his gov- 
ernment. As for Prokesch-Osten, he reported from Constantinople on 
the constant flow of munitions into Romania, the landing there of fol- 
lowers of Garibaldi, and the alleged arrival of Tiirr with a letter from 
King Victor-Emmanuel to Prince Couza."* 

Direct negotiations were going on meanwhile between the Romanians 
and the Hungarians. A meeting was arranged in Jassy on March 25, 
1859, between Prince Couza and Klapka, the representative of Kossuth. 


5 Thun to Rechberg, March 27, 1861. Ibid., p. 72. 

6 Ibid., pp. 78-80. 

TRechberg to Thun, December 26, 1860 and January 11, 1861. Idid., p. 78. 

8 Barbara Jelavich, Russia and the Romanian National Cause, Indiana University, 
1959, p. 123. 

® Apponyi to Rechberg, May 1, 1861. Bossy, op. cit, pp. 78, 321. 

10 Metternich to Rechberg, January 2, 1861. Ibid., pp. 79, 314. 

11 Jbid., p. 80. 
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Klapka, emphasizing that the common aim of the national movements 
in both their countries was total independence, requested that the right 
of asylum be granted Hungarian exiles whenever they sought refuge in 
Romania. A secret agreement was to be concluded, which would au- 
thorize these exiles to establish ammunition dumps in the Siret Valley, 
and insure the cooperation of both nations in matters of armamient. Basil 
Alecsandri, on behalf of the Romanians, and Klapka, for the Magyars, 
signed a protocol to this effect in Italy, on May 22, 1860. This, how- 
ever, did not come into force. Further negotiations with Tiirr took 
place in 1863, but the two parties could not reconcile their differences. 
The Romanian government, nonetheless, facilitated the transit of arms 
which Cavour sent to Kossuth’s partisans.1* Gédel-Lannoy had been 
right in predicting that Romania would become “the arsenal and the 
hotbed of freedom-seeking peoples.” 

It was believed that the French government, hoping to find a solu- 
tion for Poland within the framework of an eventual Franco-Russian 
agreement, had advised the Italian and French revolutionaries not to 
make common cause with the Poles for the time being. This advice was 
meant for all national insurgents.’* Nevertheless, the Romanians 
adopted a policy clearly favorable to the actions of Polish patriots. 
Russian and Austrian diplomats alike exposed “the Polish-Romanian 
connivance,” the concentration of Polish revolutionaries in the Princi- 
palities along with the Hungarians, and the issuing of Moldavian pass- 
ports to Polish émigrés in order to enable them to travel from Moldavia 
to the Russian-dominated parts of their country. The Romanian govern- 
ment, in fact, maintained constant relations with the leaders of the Polish 
national movement—Princes Adam and Ladislas Czartoryski, Sapieha, 
and Count Zamoyski—as well as with their secret representative in 
Bucharest, Dr. Théophile Gluck.** 

Connections between the Czechs and Romanians went back to 1851 
when Stefan Golescu visited Prague, where he was cordially welcomed 
by the nationalist leaders who assured him that the Slav peoples would 
join the movement for liberation. 

In the Balkan peninsula, it was the Serbs who were taking the lead 
in the fight for freedom. To that end, Prince Milosh Obrenovich 
had entered into an agreement with Cavour and Prince Couza, pledging 
himself to cooperate for the success of the cause of the renascent nations. 
Prince Couza lent him wholehearted support in permitting the transit 


12 Tbid., pp. 81-94. : 
13 Thun to Rechberg, January 2, 1861. Ibid., p. 106. 
14 Jbid., pp. 106, 107. 
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through Romanian territory of arms destined for Serbia.1> Couza even 
confided to Nikolai Giers, the Russian consul in Bucharest (who married 
Olga Cantacuzéne, a Romanian and Gorchakov’s niece), that he was 
ready to join a Serbian uprising, if it occurred, in order to throw off 
Turkish overlordship.*® Prince Milosh and his able prime minister, Iliya 
Garashanin, brought about close contact of Serbians, Bulgarians and 
Albanians with the Romanians, and, together with Prince Couza, tried to 
rally the Greeks to the great cause of liberty.” 

Napoleon III, as I have said, had his heart set on bringing these 
seething nationalist passions to bear upon his grand design. He planned 
to synchronize the various uprisings, in order to increase their chances 
of success. His influence, his intervention, his directives, were every- 
where in evidence, to the great dismay of such conservative powers as 
Austria, Russia and Turkey. Rechberg was dumbfounded and, in a 
letter to Ambassador Esterhazy in London, dated May 1859, wrote: 


French agents are travelling about all along our borders, from Bucharest 
to Cetinje. Montenegrans, Serbs, Wallachians are only waiting to take up 
arms, that the signal be given to them from the banks of the Seine.!® 


This, of course, was grossly exaggerated. 

In Paris, Metternich appeared convinced that “an offensive on 
Venetia would be launched simultaneously with an armed rising in 
Hungary.” He shared his chief’s views that 
French influence is now predominant in the Turkish provinces, where the 
movement threatens to assume formidable proportions... The French gov- 


ernment has Prince Couza, as well as Prince Milosh and Prince Nicholas 
(of Montenegro) in his pocket. 


He added that, “the Principalities are swarming with Itaiian, Hungarian 
and Polish refugees.” And, in another private letter to the Chancellor, 
he desperately sounded the alarm: 

Emperor Napoleon is determined to let the Ottoman Empire fall to bits. 


He wants to open the oriental question and goes straightforwardly along 
with the revolution.!® 


That was also the belief of the Russian chancellor, Prince Gorchakov, 
who confided to the Austrian ambassador, Thun-Hohenstein: 





15R. V. Bossy, Agentia diplomatica a Romédniei in Belgrad si legaturile politice 
romdno-sirbe sub Cuza-Voda, Romanian Academy, Bucharest, 1934, pp. 6-20, and 
L’Autriche et les Principautés-Unies, pp. 97-106. 

16 Barbara Jelavich, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 

———— to Rechberg, July 6, 1859. L’Autriche et les Principautés-Unies, 
pp. 87, . 

18 Rechberg to Esterhazy, May 1859. Ibid., p. 74. 

19 [bid., pp. 72, 120, 122. 
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France has a hand in all the plots which are being concocted in the 
Danubian provinces, in Herzegovina, in Poland, in Hungary. ...The Em- 
peror and his cousin are in agreement in the matter. 


Furthermore, Gorchakov attributed to Napoleon III the intention of 
creating on the Vistula a Polish state as a “vassal of France.” And 
Prokesch-Osten was being told by the Grand Vizier Ali Pasha that 


France was responsible for all that had been happening, since the Paris 
Congress, in the Danubian Principalities, in Serbia, in Bosnia, in Bulgaria.?° 


While most of these assertions were certainly unfounded, the fact 
remains that the Emperor of the French warmly supported the cause 
of the oppressed peoples. The reason for these “august sympathies,” 
as Metternich called them, that “surrounded the Christians on the 
Danube,” was, according to him superficial and due for the most part 
to personal vanity. “Emperor Napoleon,” he would say, “takes an 
interest in Polish, Hungarian, Wallachian, Moldavian or Serbian revolu- 
tionaries just because they look upon him as their leader.”** But that 
was a very shallow judgement, and it showed how little the Austrian 
ambassador had understood the character of the sovereign to whom he 
had been accredited. What Napoleon III was seeking was the establish- 
ment of a better world, and if the means he envisaged for reaching 
this aim were often unrealistic, they proceeded nevertheless from an 
idealistic turn of mind. His foreign policy was dominated by three out- 
standing issues: the Italian, Polish and Oriental. To solve the first two, 
he sometimes would build castles in the air. Such an instance was the 
proposal to compensate Emperor Francis-Joseph for a voluntary renun- 
ciation of Venetia and the Polish provinces by seating one of the arch- 
dukes on the throne of Poland, and another one on the throne of 
Romania. For a solution of the oriental problem, he advocated, as 
Thouvenel confided to Metternich, the independence of a reunited 
Romania, the creation of a Slav state composed of Serbia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Montenegro, Bulgaria and the Slav territories of Austria, and 
the annexation of Epirus and Thessaly by the kingdom of Greece.” 

Emperor Napoleon sometimes had private talks with leaders from 
those countries. For instance, he received the foreign minister of Mol- 
davia, Basil Alecsandri, in 1859, and promised him active assistance, but 
only under the condition that the claims of the Moldavians should fit 
into the general political project for the unification of Italy. It was 
mostly through Prince Napoleon, however, that the Emperor kept ac- 
quainted with the underground activities in Central and Eastern Europe. 


20 Ibid., pp. 72, 96 and passim. 
21 Metternich to Rechberg, January 13, 1863. Ibid., p. 121. 
22 Metternich to Rechberg, March 12, 1861. Ibid., p. 72. 
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In his zeal for a good cause, Prince Napoleon was often imprudent and 
irresponsible. He involved, to no profit, the person of his august cousin 
and hampered considerably his diplomatic action, as was the case when 
he let it be known that he had been offered the crown of Poland, or 
that of the Danubian Principalities. 

Napoleon III has usually been portrayed as “a dreamer of dreams.” 
This dreamer, nonetheless, always tried to give substance to his dreams. 
He did not limit himself-to issuing generous statements concerning the 
freedom of nations; he also carried his principles into action to the extent 
of his possibilities. And his action was constant and unflagging. He 
used, when he could, skillful persuasion, the indirect approach; but he 
also resorted to direct political pressure, making use of all the weight 
of his international prestige, and even, when no other way out could be 
found, to the ultima ratio regum: military action. 

Although it is only through this last means—war—that he succeeded 
in adding Milan and Venice to Victor-Emmanuel’s realm, it should be 
emphasized that it is by taking advantage of his political trump cards 
that he was able to impose the carrying into effect of the principle of 
nationalities in regard to Romanians and Serbians at the Paris Congress. 
It is also partly owing to the spreading of Napoleon’s doctrine that 
Hungarians were able to attain, in 1867, their Awsgleich with the 
Austrian empire. There still remained unsolved the Polish problem, an 
especially delicate one, as a French alliance with Austria was taking 
shape in tht aftermath of the Italian war. The Emperor was however 
determined, as he told Prince Poniatowski, to devote what he believed 
to be his persuasive talents in order to induce the Court of Vienna to 
accept the setting up of a reconstructed and independent Poland. The 
reign of the second emperor of the French was not long enough to bring 
to fruition his efforts in that direction. 

If history does not always repeat itself in all its aspects, its main lines 
appear unchanged. Scarcely over a century since the Paris Congress, we 
find ourselves in the same phases of ardent expectation, when sub- 
merged nations look for the help of a human community conscious of 
its duties, of its responsibilities, of the perils that surround it. May 
these nations be able to rely on the support of an active and determined 
will, as that of Napoleon III a century ago, to recover freedom, peace 
and justice, the only values worth living for. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


A MONUMENTAL GERMAN WORK ON POLAND 


Osteuropa-Handbuch, Polen. In Zusammenarbeit mit zahlreichen Fach- 
gelehrten herausgegeben von Werner Markert. K6ln-Graz: Boéhlau Verlag, 
1959. Pp. XXXII, 829. 


The book under review, issued on behalf of the “Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
fiit Osteuropaforschung,” is a monumental publication. Its very size—860 
pages of a large format, half of it printed in small but very readable type, 
amounting to the equivalent of some 700,000 English words, its compre- 
hensiveness, covering all phases and aspects of Polish life between 1914 
and 1958, and the excellence of its typographical presentation, combine 
in making Polen an outstanding achievement of German scholarship and 
book production. Its publication depended on several factors, such as: a 
massive public interest in the subject, the accessibility to a nearly complete 
source material, and the existence of a numerous cadre of scholars thorough!y 
familiar with Polish language, history, economics and culture. Given the 
availability of all these assets, which do not exist to a comparable extent 
in any other Western country, the organization of the book required 
meticulous planning and coordination of effort under a highly qualified 
and experienced editor, as well as much time and a great deal of money. 
All these conditions have been met by a group of distinguished scholars 
headed by Werner Markert, who deserves the gratitude of German and 
German-reading students of Poland seeking a maximum of reliable infor- 
mation that can be contained in a single-volume handbook. However, handy 
as it is, the book weighs four pounds. 

A German publishing firm issuing a book on contemporary Poland has 
to consider the susceptibilities of the German reading public, especially 
those who take the most interest in the subject, i, the refugees from 
Poland and their powerful political lobbies. The feelings of these people 
have been taken into consideration in several ways. The physical descrip- 
tion of today’s Poland—a standard part of a monograph on any country 
—has not been included in the volume, lest it should weaken some people’s 
conviction that the present Polish frontiers are impermanent. The geogra- 
phical terminology adopted in the book is that officially in use in the 
Federal Republic, with Western Poland described as East Germany, or at 
best the Polish-administered East German regions. Obviously, the problem 
is one of great delicacy for the Germans. However, with some exceptions, 
the authors of various chapters, are practical enough not to overuse this 
terminology which the present-day realities have long rendered obsolete. 

The attitude of scholarly detachment adopted by most authors is no mean 
achievement for the Germans dealing with the most painful problems of 
modern German and Polish history, such as: the 1939 aggression against 
Poland in collusion with the Soviet Union, the monstrous behavior of the 
occupation authorities in Poland coupled with—at best—the indifference 
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of German public opinion, and the logical consequence of these crimes in 
the form of a loss of mostly German areas up to the Oder-Neisse line. 

The composition of the book differs from that adopted in several similar, 
though less ambitious handbooks which appeared in the West during 
recent years. In the latter, the discussion of the interwar Polish Republic 
was often limited so that stress could be placed on postwar Communist 
Poland, the only “really existing” one; the postwar half-a-million strong 
Polish emigration in the West was purposely left out of consideration, even 
as a cultural phenomenon. The editor of Polen, himself an eminent 
philosopher of history, has not been guided by that much pragmatism, but 
rather by a feeling of Poland’s historical continuity. About one-fifth of 
the volume is devoted to the discussion and interpretation of events which 
preceded the emergence of postwar Poland, and due attention is paid to 
the activities, mostly non-political, of emigré Poles. 

The introduction by the editor of Polen, Professor Werner Markert, 
which bears the title “Poland and Europe,” is a sober and subtly written 
essay on the rise and downfall of interwar Poland, the century-long an- 
tagonism between the self-asserting Polish nation and the raison d'état of 
Prussia, and the enforced alienation of the contemporary Polish state from 
Western Europe. Markert discusses the gulf now existing between the 
present generations of Germans and Poles, the consequence of the expul- 
sion of East Germans from their motherland, and the dreadful deeds which 
preceded this historical drama. “The German people in their entirety can 
hardly realize what had occurred in Poland in their name, especially when 
looking back at it, for it exceeds the imagination of which a well-behaved 
world is capable.” He ends by expressing a mild hope that, despite the 
present conditions in Poland, a minimum of freedom and contact with 
the West will be maintained. 

The political history of Poland is dealt with in five chapters written by 
Professors Werner Conze (Heidelberg) and Gotthold Rhode (Mainz), as 
well as by Dr. Hans Roos, all eminent scholars and authors of books and 
studies on Polish problems. They discuss Poland's fight for independence 
during World War I, her history during the interwar period and under two 
occupations, Polish political activities during World War II, and the en- 
forced development of the Polish “People’s Democracy” until 1958. All 
these studies, among which Dr. H. Laeuen’s able essay on the Polish 
intelligentsia and the leading social strata of the modern Polish community 
should be included, feature the high competence of the writers and their 
detached attitude in describing the turbulent and painful events of the past 
forty years. The four historians neither justify nor criticize the changing 
Polish policies of that time and, as could be expected from ranking scholars, 
avoid the one-sided capsule presentation of men and events that has marred, 
the writings of some politically engaged Americans and Britishers who 
have discussed Central European history. 

To be sure, some events pertaining to German policy towards Poland 
are described in softer words than they deserve, or such was the feeling of 
this reviewer when he was reading these political chapters. The writers 
seem to differentiate too much between the Nazis on the one hand and 
the supposed non-Nazi German majority of these cataclysmic years on the 
other. But there is not even an indirect attempt to whitewash the German 
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attitude during those years, and there is as much objectivity as the German 
scholars are capable of less than a generation after the end of the war. The 
sum of factual and well presented information the four scholars supply 
to the reader is very great. It is a matter of profound satisfaction to follow 
their exposés of Polish history after so many years during which voices 
of this kind had no chance to be heard, for they were stifled by narrowly 
nationalistic German historiographers. 

The spirit of understanding and, one feels tempted to say, of conciliation, 
which animates the historians and most of the other authors of Polen, is 
unfortunately absent in its two major chapters devoted to the fate of the 
German minority in Poland (Professor Walter Kuhn, Hamburg) and the 
demography of present-day Poland (Professor Gunther Ipsen, Miinster). 
The two chapters are conceived as an indictment of interwar Poland for 
having appropriated parts of the old German Reich, of contemporary 
Poland for the expulsion of Germans from her western areas and, indirectly, 
for the liquidation of the seven hundred years old Drang nach Osten. The 
two charges are supported by a wealth of statistical material assembled by 
that fortress of German revanchism, the Statistisches Bundesamt, which is 
now flooding American libraries and intellectuals with propaganda mate- 
rial. The crux of the matter lies not in collecting data relative to the 
population transfers and German losses in the East, for this is a legitimate 
business of a statistical office, but in the interpretation of such data for the 
sake of maximizing these losses and keeping alive the feeling of national 
grief and fury caused by the defeat of 1945. Those familiar with the anti- 
Versailles propaganda which burst forth under the Weimar Republic will 
recognize that the two professors are spiritual heirs to their predecessors 
of that time. Like the latter, they do not hesitate to support their reasoning 
by arguments which flatter the German refugees’ ears but do not exactly 
behoove the true scholars. 

Professor Kuhn (the author of the main part of the official publication 
Die deutschen Vertreibungverluste, Bonn, Statistisches Bundesamt, 1958), 
in calculating the number of German refugees from the East (as well as 
of those who stayed put) adds to it those who were not born until 1950, an, 
odd statistical method which presupposes the hereditary character of the 
refugee status. He denies the existence of a Polish minority in prewar 
East Germany, which was admitted even under the Nazis, and assumes 
that 1.67 million ethnic Germans “stayed in the Fatherland”—meaning 
Poland—after 1946. Kuhn notes that some 230,000 ethnic Germans were 
allowed to leave Poland up to the summer of 1958. Should this emigration 
continue, he adds, “one would have to count with a rapid dissolution of 
a recognized German minority in Poland.” Were the Germans in Poland 
as numerous as Kuhn believes them to be, their emigration, if continued 
at the 1958 rate, would take a decade or two. In fact, it dwindled to next 
to nothing in the closing months of 1958 for no other reason than the 
lack of those willing to emigrate. It is to be hoped that the coming Polish 
census of December 1960 will establish the number of German-speaking 
people in Poland. The chance is that it will not be high. 

Professor Kuhn’s statistical estimates serve as a point of departure for 
Professor Ipsen’s forceful essay on Polish human resources. His study is the 
longest chapter of the book: over fifty pages, and perhaps as many 
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thousand words. Here is an eminent demographer whose opinions on 
several points represent the last word in scholarship. In more than one 
respect, his study outshines the several excellent works on the subject 
published since the war in Poland and the West. Yet, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, he has impaired the value of his study by making it a piéce- 
d-these. An ardent German nationalist—or should we call him patriot?— 
Ipsen seeks to prove the several mutually contradictory Polish demographic 
weaknesses and does it with a gusto of a Schadenfreude. 

Professor Ipsen divides the present Polish territory, which he does not 
call Poland but “the area under Polish sovereignty’ (Hoheitsgebiet) into 
several geo-demographic components, among which “the mass of the Polish 
heartland” (Kerngebiet) consists only of five Southern and Eastern voyvod- 
ships (provinces) out of sixteen, while the seven Northern and Western 
voyvedships, including the northern part of the former “corridor” with 
Gdynia, he calls “German voyvodships.” Their autochthonic population is 
described as German. He notes that the population of interwar Poland 
reached its pre-1914 level only around 1930 and, in another “dreadful 
finding,” that its population was far short of the 1939 level in 1955. This 
was mainly due to the departure (Abgang) of Germans and Jews, surely 
an odd way to describe the slaughter of the latter. The losses of ethnic 
Poles from warfare, terror and emigration, which reached some two million, 
he does not discuss as one of the reasons for Poland’s wartime depopulation; 
he states however that the greatest blow which befell the Polish people 
occurred in Eastern Poland. He finds that the number of Poles who stayed 
in that area in 1950 did not exceed 620,000. Let us examine this assertion. 
During the recent years, about 270,000 of these people have returned to 
Poland. It follows, according to Ipsen, that only 350,000 should have 
stayed behind. However, the 1959 Soviet census has disclosed (Moscow 
Pravda, February 4, 1960) the existence of 1,132,000 Poles in Soviet Lithu- 
ania, Byelorussia and Ukraine, not counting the 53,000 surviving Polish 
deportees in Kazakhstan and at least as many in Russia proper. Leaving 
aside the probability that the actual number of Poles in Lithuania is larger 
than that shown by the census report (230,000), the fact is that Ipsen 
underestimates the strength of the Polish element in the three republics 
which absorbed Eastern Poland by 782,000 or about 22 percent—an example 
of how an eminent demographer can go astray through wishful thinking. 

While noting that the Poles have been unable to replenish the popula- 
tion losses of their “area of sovereignty,” Professor Ipsen maintains that 
“Poland” is threatened by overpopulation, for she will be unable to find 
work for the numerous cohorts of her young people in the near future. 
Jn other words, the Poles are too few, but shortly will become too many. 
These are the concluding words of his essay: 

“The latter (the new generations) will be the misery and the 

grief of the nearest future. They will be regarded as redundant 

and oppressed, as despondent and rebellious. The urban family 

will be hurt most. The weather is charged with a threat; it mani- 

fested itself already in the Poznaf riot, and in October 1956. 

Whoever begins to consider the future and all consequences and 

thinks about relieving them, will once again reflect upon the 
unused manpower which is idling under land poverty” (p. 313). 
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Let us recall that the rather notorious Dr. T. Oberlinder, in his disserta- 
tion on Poland’s rural overpopulation, published in 1935, arrived at the 
same conclusion. As a solution, he recommended that Poland give back 
her former Prussian part to Germany. Ipsen makes no suggestions of this 
kind. Perhaps he is aware that both West and East Germany have become 
economically underpopulated and have no manpower left to populate any 
other area. 

The economic part of the handbook is composed of eleven chapters (twa 
of which deal with the interwar Polish republic) written by eight highly 
competent experts. Insofar as present-day Poland is concerned, this re- 
viewer has been particularly impressed by the lucid exposés on Polish 
economic policy and organization by Drs. Karl Giinzel and Georg W. 
Strobel, the description of Poland’s ties with the economic system of the 
Soviet bloc by no less an authority than Professor Karl C. Thalheim 
(Berlin), and the comprehensive study of Polish foreign trade by the well 
known scholar Dr. Theodor Zotschev (Kiel). A chapter on Polish industrial 
production by Gerhard Czybulka is a monograph of considerable value, 
illustrated by six admirably conceived and instructive maps. This reviewer 
has learned quite a few points from Dr. Czybulka. It is a pity that the 
authors did not have at their disposal the economic data for 1958. How- 
ever, Polish economic trends have not undergone much change during the 
last two years, so that the picture drawn by the eight scholars will not 
lose its validity for some years to come. 

The two chapters on transportation by Hans von Krannhals, provided 
with excellent diagrams, and that on the economy of interwar Poland by 
Curt Poralla, who already has published several valuable studies on modern 
Polish economics, are also remarkably well presented. If the eleven eco- 
nomic chapters were issued as a separate book, they would constitute by 
far the best manual on Polish economy published thus far in any country 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

Space does not permit a discussion of all chapters of the book. The part 
dealing with arts and sciences includes a comprehensive chapter on Polish 
learning (Professor Erwin Koschmieder, Munich) and arts (Professor 
Friedrich W. Neumann, Mainz), a particularly informative essay on music 
(Professor Constantin Regamey, Lausanne), and another one on theater, 
film and plastic art (Ludwig Zimmerer). The author of the latter some- 
what spitefully underestimates the achievements of Polish artists in the 
interwar era. 

Objection should be registered against the occasional unfair presentation 
of some problems. In his comprehensive chapter on Polish Jewry, Dr. 
habil. Franz J. Beranek uses but nine lines in small type to handle the 
annihilation of Jews under the German occupation but, on the same page, 
asserts in large type that the 1945-46 pogroms in Poland “resulted in over 
one thousand victims.” No source is quoted for this statement which, to 
the best knowledge of this reviewer, has never been put forward by any 
responsible quarter. Professor Rhode, on the other hand, when dealing 
with the same subject, speaks of 41 victims of the Kielce pogrom which, 
according to him, might have been engineered by the security police to 
provide the government with an opportunity for detracting the world’s 
attention from the referendum fraud committed only a few days before. 
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The reader is left with the impression that there are two ways of writing 
history, the fair one and the other which is not fair. 

Appendices to the handbook include an admirably comprehensive chrono- 
logy of Polish events and a list of all Polish governments between 1916 and 
the end of 1957, compiled by Messrs Roos and Rhode, as well as that 
of treaties and conventions with foreign states concluded by various Polish 
governments between 1919 and 1957. Despite a few minor errors pertain- 
ing to the party nomenclature of various political personalities (K. Skirmunt 
did not belong to the N.D., A. Kurylowicz was a member of P.P.S.) and 
omissions (e.g. the treaty of commerce with Lithuania, 1939, incidentally 
signed by this reviewer), these appendices represent the mos: complete 
lists of men and events available in a major Western language. 

The 190 biographical sketches of eminent figures active in Polish poli- 
tical, intellectual and artistic life in 1914-1957 (100 deceas¢d and 90 
alive at the time of writing), compiled by H. Roos in collaboration with 
some Polish advisers, constitute a valuable part of the book. It will render 
many services to those who will consult it. Mistakes are few in the sketches 
(the wrong dates of the birth of Ignacy Daszyfski and of the deaths of 
Wiktor Grosz and General Stanislaw Szeptycki, the mixing up bf the two 
brothers Jedrzejewicz), but the selection of names is somewhat! one-sided: 
it includes some little-known figures and omits many prominent! ones. The 
ommission of such luminaries as Szymon Askenazy, Tadeusz Zielinski and 
Tadeusz Boy-Zelefiski (the name of the latter is not even mentigned in the 
chapter on Polish literature) cannot be justified, just as that of the defender 
of Warsaw, Mayor Stefan Starzynski. 

The list of sketches does not include such internationally known scholars 
and scientists as R. Dyboski, L. Hirszfeld, W. Konopczyfiski, L. Krzywicki, 
W. Lutostawski, J. Parnas, L. Petrazycki, M. Smoluchowski and F, Znaniecki 
among those who taught and wrote in the recent past and are! now dead, 
and J. Chalasifiski, W. Doroszewski, J. Krzyzanowski and W. Swietostawski 
who are active in Poland. Among prominent writers and publicists, the 
names of W. Grubifski, M. Hiasko, J. and S. Mackiewicz, J. Parandowski, 
M. Wankowicz and J. Wittlin are missing, not to speak : the great 








writers who worked in part during the interwar era, J. Kasprowicz, K. P. 
Tetmajer and J. Weyssenhoff. It is surprising that the rich world of 
plastic arts is represented only by K. Dunikowski and W. Skorzylas; one 
looks in vain for such names in the domain of art as A. Rubinstein and 
A. Szyfman. Among the prominent public figures of the past, A. Lednicki, 
Regent Z. Lubomirski and General T. Rozwadowski are missing together 
with General S. Kopafiski and the diplomats J. Ciechanowski, K. D. 
Morawski and T. Romer. Last but not least, the list of sketches should 
have included the Communist theoreticians L. Kolakowski, J. Marchlewski, 
A. Schaff and S. Zétkiewski, as well as economic administrators E. Szyr 
and K. Zemajtis. | 

The bibliography on Poland, compiled by H. Rister and K. D, Seemann is 
very abundant but not as complete as it might have been. Among the major 
missing items the following can be quoted by this reviewer without con- 
sulting any special list of publications: Territory and Population of Poland, 
Geneva, 1924 (a magisterial opus of 959 pages); K. Smogorzewski’s stand- 
ard work La Pologne restaurée; R. Machray’s most useful chronicle Poland, 
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London, 1932, (first volume); R. L. Buell’s Poland, Key to Europe, New 
York, 1939; E. Kwiatkowski’s Dysproporcje, Warsaw, 1937; J. Lechon’s 
O literaturze polskiej, London, 1942 and Polish Literature, New York, 
1943; M. Haiman’s book on Poles in America; the two important books 
on the fate of Polish deportees in Russia, The Other Side of the Moon, 
London, 1943 and J. Czapski’s La terre inhumaine, Paris, 1948; J. Marczew- 
ski’s authoritative book, La planification économique dans les démocraties 
populaires, Paris, 1957. Finally, no mention is made of the many publi- 
cations of the Foreign Law Library in Washington, D.C., of the various 
publications of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, nor 
indeed of The Polish Review in which these words appear. There are some 
errors in the bibliography: Monitor Polski was not discontinued in 1939 
but published throughout the war; the London Wiadomosci is primarily a 
literary, not a historical reiew, which should have been given more promi- 
nence in Polen, 

In terminating this long survey, we repeat our satisfaction to see the 
literature on contemporary Poland augmented by a work as conscientiously 
prepared and skillfully executed as Polen, and to express our deep apprecia- 
tion to its distinguished editor. Scholars of Polish descent grouped in the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America will register their objec- 
tions against some theses developed in this impressive volume but will take 
advantage of it as a reference book when looking for historical, legal and 
economic information about Poland. They will also hope that, when the 
necessity arises for a new version of Polen—as is bound to occur in five 
years or so—the detached attitude which has been maintained by most of 
its authors will also be observed by those of them who have been adversely 
criticized in this review. 


JAN WSZELAKI 
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